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For Primary Pupils 
BAILEY AND GERMANN’S 
NUMBER PRIMER 


By M. A. BAILEY, A.M., Head of the Department of Math- 
ematics, New York Training School for Teachers, and 


GEORGE B. GERMANN, Ph.D., Principal of Public School 
No. 130, Brooklyn. 


Price, 30 cents 





This book for the first year and a half of school is to be 
placed in the pupil’s hands beginning with the second week. 
It is not a teacher’s book, but teaches directly to the scholar 
the forty-five addition combinations, and their related sub- 
traction combinations. It does this intensively, foreshadow- 


ing multiplication and division by means of counting exer- 
cises. The book supplements and aids the teacher’s oral 
development of the subject, and supplies material hither- 
to furnished only by the teacher. It teaches through 
visualization, without the use of troublesome number charts 
and time-consuming blackboard work.. Each exercise has 
a definite aim, clearly stated in the title, conducive to ease 
in teaching and ease in learning. Graphic illustrations are 
employed as stepping stones from the known to the un- 
known. The vocabulary includes 376 words in all, and is 
so carefully graded that it is always within the grasp of 
the child’s reading powers. 





Send for descriptive circular 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cineinnati Chicago Boston 








When you see.... 


~<a “ESTERBROOR”’ 


On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. 


The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 


As Bmbodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 
profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowledge of 
words that relate to the life and action of the child, The 
beginner really lives and acts through his newly-acquired 
vocabulary. Thus he learns to read as he grows ae 
eral activity—a natural, all-round development. 
soon the memory and imagination are called into play in 
a most powerful and direct way. The plan of the series 
as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital experiences 
in his acquisition of a vocabulary, continually relating 
his development and growth in language to the things 
that interest and attract him most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in de- 
tail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading lessons and 
phonic lessons are given in orderly sequence. 


PRIMER : : 114 peges. Price 30c. By mail, 380° 
FIRST READER: 160 pages. Prive 36c. By mail, 42c- 

SECOND READER: 186 Pons. Price 42c. By mail, 50c- 
MANUAL FOR TEACHERS : Price 50c. By mail, 56c- 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY 


Publishers 
225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, Western Depository 
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As we make over one hundred and fifty styles, we are oer- 


tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence and business purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.: Works : CAMDEN, N. J. 


26 Johni Street, NEW!) YORK 





Around the World 


Edited by CLAR ENCE F. CARROLI ‘, Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Book Two: Illus. 190 pp. A2e 


Fascinating accounts of child life in Egypt, Russia, India 
and Scotland make this geographical reader as delightful to 
children as if it were a real ‘‘story book.’’ They learn about 
the homes of these little foreign children, their games, pets, 
clothes, schools. They also learn about the climate, products 
and occupations of these countries. 

The book is for use in the second and third grades. The 
profuse illustrations are unique, interesting and educative. 


OTHER BOOKS {IN THE SERIES 


Book One; Lilus 160 pp 36 
Quaint stories about Eskimos, Indians, Arabs; Duteh- 
men, Chinese and Japanese he first and second grades. 
Rook Three: Lilus. 240 pp. 48e 
Alaska, Mexico, Norway. Sweden, Switzerland, Cuba and 
the Philippines are vividly described for third and fourth 
gradepupils. 
Book Four: lilus. 270 pp. 54c 


This book tells many interesting and important facts about 
our own country. It is for fourth and fifth grades 


Silver, Burdett fe Company 
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Just Published 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A Text-Book For Schools 
By WILLIAM J. LONG 
Illustrated, with Frontispiece in color. 
List Price, $1.35 





A direct, simple, and interesting account of the 
great English writers, their works, and the literary 
periods in which they are included. A sympathetic 
and scholarly atmosphere pervades the entire work. 
The information is accurate, clearly arranged, and 
displays a broad and penetrating knowledge of the 
subject. 

No English text-book in literature, of equal size, 
ean compare with this in wealth and character of 
illustrations. The frontispiece — The Canterbury 
Pilgrims — is a lithograph in ten colors and gold of 
a direct copy taken from a manuscript in the British 
Museum, and is believed to be the tinest illustration 
ever printed in a text-book. 


Hore Street HIGH ScHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., September 2, ’09. 
Long’s English Literature strikes me as being the most 
satisfactory work of the kind I have yet seen. The general 
plan is admirable, its scope comprehensive, and the style 
clear, condensed, and definite. Lam especially pleased with 
the way in which the book reproduces the gist of the best 
things in literature. KATHERINE M. MAByY, 
English Department. 


GINN and COMPANY, Publishers 


29 Beacon Street, Boston 











Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 
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Fall term opened September 1, 1909. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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Any subscriber wishing to stop 
he 1s responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 








Progressive Lessons in Art Education. 
By Hugo B. Froelich and Bonnie E. Snow. 


“Progressive Lessons in Art Education”’ is ar- 
tistic, practical, pedagogical and educational. It 
recognizes both the industrial and the art features 
of the subject. The lessons are so arranged that 
the subject of art education becomes an integral 
part of the pupil’s work in each and every grade 
from the First Primary through the Grammar 
School. 

This series of books, based as it is on the broadest 
possible experience in dealing with art education as 
a factor in the common schools, fully justifies the 
reputation of its editors, and shows them to be 
eminent leaders in art educational thought and 
masters of the difficult task of formulating courses 
of study in art education and preparing lessons for 
the development of the subject. 


Desctiptive Circular Sent upon Request. 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Dallas Chicago 


tions for the pages of the 
Editor 


In clubs of three or more, é . . > 
One renewal and one new subscription, ° 
One renewal 
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Receip~ts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the- 
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label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
us at once. 


Missing numbers.— Should a number of the Journat fail to reach a sub- 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. We guarantee a 
full year’s subscription. 


All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all communica- 

, nln should be addressed to A. E. WinsutP, 
All letters pertaining to the business management of the JourRNAL 
Should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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TEACHERS’ PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


It is as true as trite that the teacher makes the 


school. It is true, and not trite, that the public 
makes the teacher. 

Three conditions make the teacher—his talent, 
training, and tranquillity. 

The public decides whether talent or skill in 
political intrigue shall be employed; whether 
trained or untrained teachers shall have charge of 
the making of men and women in the school; 
whether the teachers shall have the environment 
and conditions that make for tranquillity or irrita- 
bility. 

Among these conditions are the comforts of 
home and freedom from anxious care. A teacher 
who is fretted in his daily life or is nervous. as to 
his future is in no frame of mind to mould and 
fashion a human soul. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE CHILD. 
Three hundred and fifty years ago Roger 


_ Ascham told Englishmen that “horsemen be wiser 


in knowledge of a good colte than scholemasters 
in knowledge of a good witte.” He said: “Even 
very wise men have more care to find a cunnynge 
man for their horses than a cunnynge man for 
their children. God that sitteth in heaven laugh- 
eth their choice to scorn and awardeth their 
liberality as it should; for he suffereth them to 
have tame and well-ordered horses, but wilde and 
unfortunate children; and, therefore, in the ende 
they find more pleasure in their horses than com- 
forts in their children.” 

The United States government expends up- 
wards of $7,000,000 a year in the study of bugs, 
hogs, and things, but not a penny for the study of 
children. 

PUBLIC INTEREST. 

Public interest in education in the United States 
manifests itself chiefly in the kind of persons 
elected upon boards of education, the financial 
support provided, and in legislative attitude 
toward education. 

Taking the country as a whole, there has been 
a steady advance in all three directions. In the 
first New England continues to maintain her pre- 
eminence. Nowhere in America has party poli- 
tics played so little part in the choice of school 
boards as here, for which too much praise cannot 
be given. 

APPRECIATE A GOOD TEACHER. 

One hundred and twenty-five years ago William 
Cowper assured the English nobility that their 
sons were their chief asset, that they, as fathers, 
could not educate their sons if they would, that 
this must be done by a rare man, a schoolmaster. 
“And,” said Cowper:— 





“Having found him, 
. .. be thou duke or earl, 
Show thou hast sense enough to prize the pearl.” 


In financial support there is improvement, but 
even now there are not ten cities in the United 
States where salaries are creditable. The public 
conscience is lamentably weak upon this vital 
phase of education. 

But, without abating in the least our zeal for 
decent salaries for America’s most important ser- 
vice, we here and now face another question, 
How else shall the public contribute to the tran- 
quillity of the teacher, to his peace and poise of 
mind, to his power as an instructor, and as an in- 
spiration in leadership? 

2 IMPORTANCE OF TRANQUILLITY. 

The leading expert in horse-training in America 
has recently said that the disposition of the man 
who drives a colt for the first season cannot be 
overestimated, since a little irritability then may 
make the horse nervous ever after and cause the 
loss of many a race at the hands of any subsequent 
driver. This is infinitely more true as to the dis- 
position of those who have the children in charge 
during their training for the race of life: 

In this day, in which it is universally admitted 
that the influence of mind,over other minds is of 
great importance, that the influence of the strong 
mind over the immature is of vital concern, that 
poise and patience are indispensable to a whole- 
some influence, it requires no argument to prove 
that it is necessary to the well-being of children 
that the teacher be healthy and hearty, free from 
corroding care, irritating conditions, and har- 
rassing anxiety. 4 

It is impossible for anyone to be effective in 
poise and tranquillity with the knowledge that 
somewhere from fifty-five to seventy he may re- 
tire, or be retired, with no adequate provision for 
the years that remain. 

FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD. 

Teachers are retired from age or infirmities for 
the public good. 

The public nowhere requires that the individual 
bear burdens that all should share. If a man’s 
house lies in the line of a great public improve- 
ment it must go, but the owner will receive the 
price to the full. Ifa teacher has served the pub- 
lic for thirty years, if he equipped himself for that 
service at much expense, if he has devoted thirty 
years of energy to making the men of affairs of to- 
day, and then the public for the good of the ser- 
vice wishes to set him aside, it must provide for 
him, and not let him bear the burden. 

SHOULD PROVIDE FOR THEMSELVES. 

There are those in every community who say 
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“they should lay by money for 


themselvesy 


‘their advanced years. 


Nearly every man whom I have heard say this 
pays moré’ for "his: wife’s dress, travel, entertain- 
ment, doctor’s.and dentist’s bills, manicuring and 
massaging than the entire salary of his child’s 
teacher, and he’ +PEt (that , teacher) to: pay her 
board, provide for “herself professionally, dress, 


“travel, find entertainment, and pay her doctor’s 


and dentist’s bills out of a small salary, and then 
lay by enough in thirty years to provide for her- 
self on the income. 

How much pay do teachers receive? Let us 
take Massachusetts, one of the wealthiest and 
most enlightened states, with the best schools, all 
in all. 

‘There are in Massachusetts more than 1,000 
teachers who receive less than $7.50 a week for the 
year. The average of the whole 13,000 is less 
than $1.80 a day. This in the rich, enlightened 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts! 

How much ought a teacher to lay up out of $7.50 
a week, or even out of $1.80 a day? Will some 
one of these rich men who want a teacher to be 
“thrifty” speak up and specify the amount to be 
laid by each week? 

How mttch will she have to lay by in thirty years 
in order to have an income of a dollar a day there- 
after, and what “aged” man or woman can live on 
less than $1 a day, including physicians’ bills and 
nurses’ attention? 

A teacher would have to lay by sixty cents a day 
for thirty years, and make no mistake in her invest- 
ments, in order to have an income of $l1a day 
thereafter. : 

This is sixty cents out of $1.80, on the average, 
leaving a teacher $1.20 a day for every expense. 

It must never be forgotten that she cannot board 
in a cheap place, cannot dress cheaply, must al- 
ways wear company clothes. 

Many teachers lose what they have saved by in- 
vesting it on the advice of some “thrifty” man. 


SOMETIMES EXPENSIVE. 


If a teacher in Boston should break down physi- 
cally and go to a hospital, or mentally and go to an 
asylum, or even go to the city almshouse, the ex- 
pense to the city would be several times as much 
as the city provides in pension for the teacher, and 
Boston is about the only city or town in Massachu- 
setts that does even as much as this. 


ANNUITIES NEEDED. 


It seems impossible to impress upon the public, 
or even upon teachers, that what they need is not 
insurance, but an annuity. Insurance money after 
one dies is of slight avail to one who has not a 
family to leave it to. Not even an endowment 
policy is of much service. 

It is practically impossible for a woman teacher 
to buy an annuity even of a small amount for life. 

Until there are pensions the only possible safe 
provision that a woman teacher can make for her 
after-teaching days is through a mutual aid asso- 
ciation or a teachers’ guild. With many men it 
is the same. 
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¢ This enables the teacher “individu 


as a whole to help each other wisely and safely. 
The annuity guilds and benefit associations are 


| hedged about with all desirable legal safeguards, 


These associations are fine business ventures. 
They provide relief when salary ceases; they pro- 
vide for an jentirgly; safe’ investment; and make 
stire-of alatge dividend. ‘ The only difficulty now 
is that one cannot make ample provision in this 
way, but so far as it goes it is a marvelous invest- 
ment, 

The assessments are not large, and can be easily 
paid; they make one sure of something regularly 
as long as one lives. 

If a teacher retires, or is retired, she will get a 
return on her investment of from 10 to 50 per ceunt., 
and the only price she pays for this rousing divi- 
dend is the sacrifice of the privilege of leaving a 
trifle for her relatives to enjoy after she is gone. 

Yes, there is a liability that she may get mar- 
ried and withdraw from the profession before the 
time of retirement comes, but if a husband isn’t 
better than an annuity she is not required to take 
him. She has her choice. 

Some teachers want all the advantages with no 
sacrifices. This they will never get. 

THE PUBLIC MUST HELP. 

Best of all, these guilds and associations afford 
an opportunity for public-spirited citizens to help 
the teachers and the schools directly and sub- 
stantially. 

The public school system is the’ great educa- 
tional institution of the country. Far be it from 
me to undervalue the public benefit of Harvard, 
Yale, or Princeton, Bowdoin, Dartmouth, or Wil- 
liams, Oberlin, Grinnell, or Whitman, but the pub- 
lic schools are to the best of these, or to all of 
these, what the ten thousarid streams and brooks 
are to the majestic rivers. These streams are not 
highways of commerce, but without them there 
would be none of these highways of commerce, 
and they make the universal crops and quench the 
universal thirst. 

All rejoice when a Carnegie, a Rockefeller, or 
a Mrs. Russell Sage makes provision for the com- 
fort in age of the few who have labored for the few, 
but we plead for the good time coming when the 
many who have given their lives for the many 
shall likewise be comforted through their own in- 
vestments, greatly enhanced by the philanthropic 
forethought of those who are willing to feed the 
rills and rivulets of the hills and vales. 

When the public does its part, when the teach- 
ers do theirs, and noble-spirited men and women 
of wealth become sensible in their philanthropies, 
then the teachers will be so circumstanced as to 
tempt more men and women of talent to prepare 
for teaching, and will encourage them to stay in 
the profession when once they are there. 

Then we will have better teachers and better 
conditions, and the result will be better teaching, 
and, consequently, better men and women pro- 
duced by the schools. All of these ends are emi- 
nently desirable. 
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THE INTERRUPTION, 


The morning drumcall on my eager ear 
Thrills unforgotten pet ; the morning dew 
Lies yet undried along my field of noon, 
But now fT pause a while in what 1 do 


Bnd count tbe bell, and tremble lest 0 bear 


= 


(@My work untrimmed) tbe sunset gun too soon. 


— Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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PRACTICAL METHODS OF WORKING WITH A 
CORPS OF PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS. 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD, 


Kansas City, Missouri. 


(a) What I shall say under this head applies di- 
rectly to the working plan I have pursued in Kan- 
sas City, and it may be impracticable elsewhere. 

The first kind of a meeting to which I invite at- 
tention is the regular monthly meeting -held, on 
Saturdays, at which time all the principals and 
teachers assemble at 9 a. m., and the session 
closes at 12 m. 
auditorium of the Central high school, which will 
seat comfortably two thousand persons. Upon 
assembling a few minutes may be required to 
make any special or general announcements. Im- 
mediately after the announcements, if any, the as- 
sembly breaks up into three or more sections; the 
principals and high school teachers form- 
ing one section; the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh-grade teachers another section; and 
the first, second, third, and fourth-grade 
teachers the third section. These sections 
or division meetings continue till 10.30 a. m., and, 
after a fifteen-minutes’ intermission, they reassem- 
ble in the main hall. 

The programs for the two divisions of the 
grade teachers are made out during the summer 
vacation by the assistant superintendents, who as- 
sign two persons to lead in the Ciscussions, the 
first to have a paper of twenty or twenty-five min- 
utes and the second of fifteen minutes, and these 
programs are announced at the preliminary 
meeting, held on Saturday before the schools open 
for the year the following Monday. The grade 
sections elect their own presiding officers, and 
select persons to carry on the discussions in five- 
minute talks after the leaders have read or spoken 
their allotted time. 

During the latter half of the year class exercises 
are frequently given before each section, designed 
to illustrate some phase of school work, and after 
the pupils have passed out, these exercises are 
commented on. 

In the high school and principals’ section a 
similar plan is pursued half the time. By this is 
meant that every other meeting is broken up into 
departmental meetings, in which papers are pre- 
sented and discussed. At the other meetings sub- 
jects are presented as in other associations having 
a formal program for all the principals and high 
school teachers. The program is made by a 
committee of this section. 


These meetings are held’in the . 


Upon reassembling at 10.45 a. m. the exercises 
of the hour are ustally introduced by a musical 
selection, after which a general address is de- 
livered by some resident celebrity here or from 
abroad. 

All the section meetings are wholly professional 
or semi-professional ‘and bear distinctly on the 
whole system of school, work frog. the . kinder- 
garten through the high school, while :the formal 
addresses are informational and cultural,—liberal- 
izing. 

(b) Half-way in point of time between the 
monthly meetings are held the principals’ meet- 
ings. These meetings begin at 9 a. m. and close 
at 11.30 a. m. and are held on Saturdays. 

The superintendent during vacation makes out 
the yearly program for these meetings, and as- 
signs two speakers or essayists for each topic. 
The first prepares a paper not to exceed twenty- 
five minutes, and the second a paper not to exceed 
ten minutes. After the reading of these two 
papers the subject is open for general discussion, 
allowing each speaker five minutes, and in which 
all may participate» Free discussions are re- 
garded as very valuable features of all teachers” 
meetings. It affords an opportunity for one to 
talk forward as well as back. 

(c) There is a literary club, called the Green- 
wood Club, which has been in existence for a third 
of a century. While it is composed largely of 
principals and teachers, in it all kinds of public 
questions are presented and discussed. About 
thirty meetings are held each year. These meet- 
ings are held in the assembly room of the public 
library on Friday evenings. The session begins at 
eight o'clock and closes at ten o’clock. One paper 
is formally presented, after which any one present 
can speak for five minutes. 

This is a sort of public safety valve, to which all 
persons are invited. Any one present ‘is a mem- 
ber. There is no fee for membership. 

(d) For the purpose of enabling teachers to pre- 
pare for the annual professional promotional ex- 
amination, I talk to them and to all others who 
wish to avail themselves of the privilege, on Satur- 
days from 9 a..m. to 10 a. m., when the monthly 
teachers’ meetings or the principals’ meetings are 
not m session. At these meetings professional 
subjects are presented in such a manner as to en- 
able the teachers to get a better insight into edu- 
cational theory and practice and a historical basis 
upon which these depend. 

(e) At the beginning of each school year two 
or three of the best recent books on education are 
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recommended for the principals and high school 
teachers to read, and to write a review or criti- 
cism of one of these books of not more than six 
hundred words, and hand it to the superintendent. 

One or two good books thus read and analyzed 
each year will keep principals and high school 
teachers in close touch with much of the best cur- 
rent educational thought. 

(f) Frequently during the year I call the atten- 
tion of the principals and teachers to such new 
books as I have heard of or examined on special 
lines of work. Recently a book on “How to 
Teach Reading” came under my notice, and it was 
such a book as would be exceedingly helpful to 
grade teachers, and I mentioned it, and more than 
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fifty of these books were called for by grade teach- 
ers that afternoon. 

(g) There is hardly a day that teachers do not 
ask me what new books I have recently read, and 
have I not read something or know of a book that 
would help them in their general work along 
special lines in which they are interested. 

(h) Many of our grade teachers are working 
for degrees at the university, but I do not find that 
their school work suffers, or is even slightly 
neglected on that account. It is my deliberate 
opinion that a large, full-flowing fountain of pure 
water is a far better stream for a learner to quench 
his thirst from than a tiny little rill that is almost 
stagnant.—Address. 





elo tr 
THE PERSONALITY OF THE TEACHER. 


It is the personality of the teacher that counts, not the machinery of the school. Every weak teacher leans on the 
machinery. Every strong teacher can get along if there is no machinery at all. What a test it is of the nobility of 
education 


i 
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¥ 


when a great pp age deg rc og in the lowest or the highest grade of our education, and 
i his own native power to grasp, enchain, lift, and lead any student who may be brought before him, 
S akedd ye > paler school, that is what must make our country. And as in 


all teaching, so in all human affairs, the personal power of the man finally determines the worth of his achievement, and 
the old Greek proverb remains true, that “The workman is greater than his work.”"—Andrew F. West. 





CRITICS OF THE SCHOOLS.—(IIL.) 
BY A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR. 
THE LOST ART OF SPELLING. 


_ There-is nothing upon which there is more 
tank nonsense spoken and written than about “the 
lost art of spelling.” The latest absurdity is from 
the pen of a professor of Yale College, who gives 
a statistical analysis of the spelling of college stu- 
dents. Really it is humiliating that a man sup- 
posed to be liberally educated can put forth such 
a weak, nerveless, and senseless statement as his. 
It is a serious reflection on the modern college. 

First, he makes no comparison to show that 
there was ever an art of perfect spelling among 
college boys. Those who have made a study know 
very well that there was never a time when college 
boys were uniformly good spellers. There was 
never an art of college spelling to be lost, and he 
gives no hint that there ever was. It is not lost 
then. 

Second, he confines his study to the students 
of Yale. Now he must know, as everyone else 
does, that Yale bids chiefly for football and base- 
ball players and other athletes. It is no reflection 
on Yale, but she does draw especially from the 
athletic end of preparatory schools, and one would 
be as much justified in concluding from his statis- 
tics that athletes are poor spellers as that spelling 
is a lost art. 

Third, grant for the sake of argument that the 
papers written by college men to-day have a larger 
per cent. of misspelled words than formerly. That 
is wholly without significance, since formerly only 
scholarly boys went to college—those headed for 
the learned professions, those with bookish tastes, 
whereas to-day all classes of boys go to college 
and for all sorts of purposes. Athletics alone 
draw into college a vast number of non-scholarly, 


non-literary boys who would never have thought 
of college in the other days. He is comparing the 
mongrel of to-day with the thoroughbred of other 
days. 

Fourth, the amount of written work done by stu- 
dents to-day is ten times as great as in those other 
days. So much is required of college students 
along this line that much of it is done hastily. In 
other days the only student papers to which a pro- 
fessor had access were those: written in examina- 
tion, when the student realized that he was to be 
ranked thereon. \ Now the professor has passed in 
to him the notebooks of the students, work done 
under pressure and off-hand. 

Fifth, the vocabulary used by a college man in 
those good old days was purely that in which he 
was studying all the time. He used words that he 
saw over and over again, whereas to-day a college 
student writes along twenty times as many lines 
of thought, uses a vastly broader vocabulary, and 
in his college papers, to which the professor has 
access, he is constantly using words wholly un- 
familiar to him a month before, and many of them 
he has seen but a few times. To compare the 
vocabulary of the college students’ papers then 
and now is like comparing a country grocery store 
with a department store, and demand that a clerk 
to-day should know every article in quality and 
price in the latter as in the former. 

Now while this output of the Yale professor is 
absurd there have been some real tests. Ina 
given city all daily papers, one after the other, 
offered a variety of prizes to school boys and 
girls, which led nearly every pupil in and above 
the eighth grade to write to some of the papers. 

It was also having constant communication in 
the editorial, news, and business departments from 
adults, and the spelling of the boys and girls was 
infinitely better than that of the adults. Teachers 
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have sometimes kept the notes -which they receive 
from parents, and almost without an exception the 
school boy and girl spell better than their parents. 

In innumerable ways it has been and can be 
demonstrated that the spelling of the people as 
a whole has been immeasurably improved, and is 
being improved constantly, and this by the public 
schools and their methods. 

The professor says frankly that the good 
scholars spell well. Of course, and in ye olden 
time there were only scholarly students in Yale. 
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If having good spelling is the chief end of a col- 
lege that can easily be attained by admitting only 
good scholars, but if the end is the doing of the 
greatest good to the greatest number, then less 
scholarly students will be admitted, and poor 
spelling will continue. 

But when all has been said that can be said alt 
will rejoice in everything that can be said and 
done to make the Spelling of non-scholarly stu- 
Gents more nearly perfect. To this end we wel- 
come even unjust criticism. 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG TEACHERS. 


BY HENRY SABIN. 


Just now there is very much written about books 
suitable for families and schools. Some one has 
made out a list of one hundred such volumes. 
Scan the list with care, and you will find that fifty 
of them are worthless for either culture or in- 
formation. You have in mind fifty others that 
you would insert in place of those rejected. In 
the Journal of Education some one proposes a less 
pretentious list of “Popular Books for Children.” 
It seems to be compiled from answers to questions 
concerning the books which form the favorite 
reading of grammar school pupils. Looking over 
the list one cannot but be gratified at the high 
character of the reading as marked by the authors 
named. Dr. Eliot proposes a shelf of books as all 
that is essential to a good education; the length 
of the shelf he fixes at five feet. I think the at- 
tempt to estimate the value of learning by “Book 
Measure” will prove a failure, if not a farce. 
Bacon once wrote: “Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested. It is this latter kind, 
the “some few to be chewed and digested,” 
that are especially to be commended ~ to 
young teachers. It is a matter of regret 
that more teachers do not take pride in 
owning professional books. We cannot wonder 
at it, however, when we consider the salary paid 
teachers, especially in the country districts. I 
have selected from my bookshelves a short list of 
books which come within the means of every one, 
and from the reading of which the most inexperi- 
enced teacher can obtain great profit. 

For instance, here is “The Seven Lamps of 
Teaching,” by Frank A. Hill, published by Ginn 
& Co. It is a book of thirty-four pages, first de- 
livered as a lecture to Massachusetts teachers. 
Young teachers, and perhaps some older ones, 
will find it readable and full of thoughts, not com- 
monplace, but the very best. 

Then here is “The Culture of the Human 
Plant,” by Luther Burbank, published by the Cen- 
tury Company. Burbank has given us a book of 
perhaps one hundred pages, which sells for sixty 
cents,—but it is one of the best of the later books 
intended for young teachers. If I had fifty 
teachers under my direction I would make this 
book the basis of our teachers’ meetings for the 
first three months of the school year. 


Again I would commend “The Point of View of 
Modern Education,” by Harriet A. Marsh, LL. B., 
published by Public School Publishing Company. 
On the last page of this book I wrote: “A very 
good book this; very much good sense in it, and 
not very much nonsense.” It is a small book of 
one hundred and forty-five pages, and is worth 
more than its price. 

Still another book lately from the press is “Win- 
ning the Boy,” by Lilburn Merrill, M. D., pub- 
lished by the Fleming H. Revell Company. This 
book of one hundred and sixty pages is intended 
for teachers who “believe in the kid,” and hope to 
improve him. If you are convinced that the boy 
is a rascal and that it is your business to thrash it 
out of him, don’t waste any time reading this book 
—it will not help you any to accomplish your mis- 
$10n. 

“Pedagogics and Parents,” by Ella Calista Wil- 
son, Henry Holt & Co., publishers, is a little 
larger book than the others I have mentioned, as 
it contains two hundred and ninety pages. It is 
interesting reading for parents as well as teachers. 
Most of us moderns must put some of it down as 
rank heresy, but that is the part I like best. 
Heresy is never so rank as when contrasted with 
truth—and truth is never so powerful or so at- 
tractive as when contrasted with heresy. 

Here again is a book which every teacher ought 
to know, “Modern Educators and Their Ideals,” 
by Tadasu Misawa, Ph. D., published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. This is one of the latest books for 
teachers, being copyrighted in 1909. The teacher 
who reads it carefully will get a good idea of the 
theories and lives of such men as Froebel, Pesta- 
lozzi, Locke, and others who did so much to 
formulate and promote educational theory as it is 
to-day. 

I could extend this list, but I have named 
enough to convince any reasonable teacher that 
there is no excuse for not owning a few profes- 
sional books. Buy one and then, to use Bacon’s 
simile, “chew it.” Take your pencil, and as you 
read designate by some mark on the margin senti- 
ments or statements which strike you as alto- 
gether right, and by another mark those which 
you think are erroneous. Read the book the sec- 
ond time and perhaps you will think it best to 
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change your mind on some points. Read it the 
third time, and write on the margins very briefly 
any additional thoughts which may occur to you 
connected with the subject matter. “Chew the 
book” and digest it in this way, and then you will 
find yourself with a keen appetite for the next one. 


‘ +00 G-0-o-0- 
LOCOMOTION AMONG PLANTS.—(I.) 
BY PROFESSOR W. W. BAILEY, 


Brown University. 





We are apt to think of plants as immobile. ' The 
trees, shrubs, and herbs one knows remain stable, 
and hence are at once removed from our concep- 
tion of animals. Broader observation and study, 
however, prove that this matter of locomotion is 
not an absolutely distinguishing feature of either 
biological section. Many animals—as, for in- 
stance, barnacles or polyps—are, at least during 
some portion of life, affixed to a support. Indeed, 
the coral polyps, in appearance merely, simulate 
very closely branching vegetable stems with their 
flowers. On the other hand, we see the micro- 
scopic diatomaceae, now conceded to be plants, 
moving freely in water, and even avoiding obsta- 
cles. The spores of algae, too, are actively motile. 

Again, many plants of permanent position are 
motile in certain parts. We need only to mention 
the sensitive mimosa, our own wild species of 
cassia, and the nictitating desmodium of the East. 
These are all responsive in different degrees to 
irritation. This may be the result of friction, 
heat, or anaesthesia. It is brought about, in the 
main, through the unstable equilibrium, easily un- 
balanced by impact, of the contents of certain 
cells. 

We note, moreover, the daily phenomenon of 
the so-called “sleep of plants,” early observed by 
‘such close students as Linnaeus. Indeed, upon 
the opening and closing flowers the immortal 
Swede founded his well-known floral clock and 
calendar. Such motion is notably seen in those 
plants that possess compound leaves, like oxalis, 
clover, melilot, lucerne, alfalfa, locust, and mar- 
silia. As it occurs towards evening, or on cold or 
cloudy days, or even during the temporary obscu- 
ration of the sun, as in the pimpernel or “poor- 
man’s-weather-glass,” it has been considered a 
means of checking or lessening radiation. In 
plain language, it is to keep the plants warm. 

In the case of the very frequent closing of 
flowers at stated intervals, it is, with ample reason, 
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supposed to be in most cases a provision for the 
protection of pollen against rain or dew. Not 
only, then, do many flowers close—and at pretty 
definite times—but many droop at nightfall, or at 
the approach of rain, so that the floral envelopes 
provide a shielding tent for the stamens. 

In the cases so far mentioned locomotion is in- 
nate to the plants. Now, when we come to view 
the various contrivances by which fruits or seeds 
are disseminated, we will find great diversity of 
agents. Here the motion may be inherent, or it 
may be, so to speak, borrowed. 

If we observe our common balsams, either of the 
woods or garden, we will see that at the time of 
full maturity a touch will explode the pod. So 
delicate has become the balance, that the slightest 
impact discharges the weapon, with marvelous 
ballistic consequences. The capsule turns inside 
out, the valves at the same time curling, so that 
the seeds are projected with great violence. 
Hence the names of the plant, “Impatiens,” “noli- 
me-tangere,” “touch-me-not,” “N’y-touchez-pas.” ° 

At this season of the year, if one strolls beside 
any wooded brook, he will notice the bright yel- 
low, spider-like flowers of witch-hazel. The fruit 
will ripen next spring, when, if a fruiting branch 
be brought home, and, by chance, forgotten, one 
will be suddenly reminded of its existence some 
night by an active fusillade, as if our exemplary 
fellow citizens of Manila had broken loose. 

The ripened ovary, containing the smooth, 
shining seeds, develops into a woody capsule, with 
a narrow orifice, through which, at maturity, the 
seeds are projected to a distance even of thirty 
feet. It is interesting to note that the poet 
Goethe had the same experience with an acanthus, 
a plant whose leaves suggested the Corinthian 
capital. 

A plant of the gourd family, known as the squirt- 
ing cucumber, ejects its seeds in a_jet of liquid. 
The stalk acts, at first, as a sort of stopper to the 
vegetable bottle, but, by disintegration and by the 
force exerted from within by the fluid, is thrown 
out. Animals are called on to complete the story, 
for it has been found that herds intruding upon 
these plants are met by a discharge of seed-carry- 
ing mucilage, which later, in a new location, they 
brush off! , 

Our wild geraniums—the spotted crane’s-bill 
and herb-Robert—present a series of “slings” for 
hurling the seeds outwards. They may have 
givén an idea to young David in the athletic con- 
test so unfortunate to his over-weighty opponent. 


—_—__— —-0- 9-0-@-0--¢-¢-$____—_ 


WOULD YOU HAVE DONE THIS? 


Edward Everett Hale carried with him everywhere an instinctive impulse to lend a 
helping hand. Many years ago in Washington he saw acolored youth carrying two 
heavy satchels and walking with great difficulty. Suddenly the young man felt one of the 
heavy satchels swung up by a strong hand and heard a cheerful voice say: “You seem to 
need a helping hand.” The colored youth was Booker T. Washington.— The Epworth 
Outlook. 
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GREETING TO LABOR. 


BY THOMAS R. MARSHALL, . 


Governor of Indiana. 


There is such a thing as getting on in the world; and there is such a thing as helping the world 
get on. Of the latter there can never be too much. Of the former there may be more than a feast. 
To win is good; to win fairly is better; to help others win is best. Adam outside has been of more 
value to the world than Adam inside Paradise. Within he saw what God could do. Without he saw 
what man must do—and thus God’s man became a laboring man. The ages have as yet evolved no 
other mission for God’s men. Happy he who fulfils it. 

There is no such thrill as that which comes to a man who can honestly say: “I did it.” It makes 
him part divine, for he becomes in a small way a creator.. Now, if the things created tend to the com- 
forts of home, to the joys of life, to the making of two smile where but one smiled before, surely such 
labor is good. For the moment some of us may think the Edens which the gods of pride, and greed, 
and selfishness have built for their Adams are good, and that the fruits thereof are for them and their 





children forever. Be not:deceived nor dismayed. It is not written when the angel of the flaming 
sword stood guard at the gate, but it is written that he stood guard. Idleness and luxury are their 
own antidote in the world’s economy. “God does not pay at the end of every week, but He pays.” 

I do not like the half sneer with which some vain and foolish folk speak of the laboring man. He 
needs no excuse, no justification. Like beauty, he is his own excuse for being. Without him In- 
diana would be a desert waste. His is our only asset which will never become time-worn. If any 
there be who do not labor let them not sneer. Let them rather envy. In shop, in mine, in field, in 
office, every place where good work goes on for the lifting of a better world to a best, labor is the 


motive power. 


This day should be everybody’s day in Indiana. 


Cloudy to him who works for self, clear to him 


who works for home and kin, but resonant with the lark’s sweet song to him who works for every- 


body’s uplift. 


Hats off and hearty cheers for the men who do the world’s work, and who stand four square to 


truth, justice, mercy, and charity. 


And if any there be who have gathered what they have not sown, let them catch the meaning of 


James Whitcomb Riley’s words :— 


“Bring unto the sorrowing all release of pain, 

Let the lips with laughter overflow again. 

And with all the needy, oh, divide, I pray, 

This vast treasure of content that is mine to-day.” 


And when divided, let it be not by the decrees of courts nor by the arbitrament of war, but as 
between men who are “brethren of the same blood, heirs of all the ages, marching shoulder to shoulder 


along the highway of a great people’s destiny.” 
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FROM JOHN LANCASTER SPALDING’S ES- 
SAYS.—(IV.) 


SELECTED BY J. F. WILLIS. 


Lack of money may be supplied; lack of intelli- 
gence and virtue, never. 

Live not in a great city; it is a mill that grinds 
all grain to flour. 

The best strength is strength of mind; the best 
riches, a loving heart. 

If thine own little room is well lighted, the whole 
world is less dark. 

Leave each one his touch of folly; it helps to 
lighten life’s burden. 

The noblest feel most keenly the need of the best 
that man has done. 


What the best minds once approve, the best 
minds shall always approve. 

We turn from a thousand chattertng daws to 
listen to one nightingale. 

If the thought is clear and high, it shall clothe 
itself in fit words. 

You cannot improve yourself unless you con- 
tinue to improve others. 

Religion emphasizes the evils of sin; culture em- 
phasizes its grossness. 

He who gains most money or notoriety may be 
an utter failure as a man. 

Public opinion is a tyrant that would make men 
cowards and hypocrites. 

An enlightened mind is a sanctuary where no ty- 
rant or despot can enter. 
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SILKWORM REARING AS A POPULAR PURSUIT.—(I.) 


BY T. A. KELEHER, 
{ 
Expert Sik Culturist, Washington, D. C. 


The fascinating work of silkworm rearing has 
become a popular pastime with some people, and 
many an interesting hour is spent by these amateur 
silk culturists in following the gradual development 
of the “worm” from the day it issues from the 
tiny egg, watching its every movement, its growth 
to maturity, the remarkable energy it displays in 
the building of its silken home, and at length its 
emergence from the cocoon as a beautiful cream- 
colored moth whose sole object is to lay eggs for 
the perpetuation of its species. 


family Bombycidae, or the “Spinners,” and is 
popularly called the mulberry silkworm. 

When the mulberry leaves, the food of the 
worms-to-be, begin to unfold in the spring, the 
eggs may be hatched by exposure for ten or twelve 
days to a warm temperature. The larva spends 
most of its time in feeding; it grows rapidly and 
finally attains a length of about three inches. 

The larval stage lasts from about thirty to 
thirty-five days. It is divided into five different 
ages, separated by what are called molts, at which 





FIRST OR BABY AGE OF THE SILKWORM. 


Silkworms in this picture are about four or five days old. Some of them are now in molt, while others 
are about to enter the first molt or a short period of sleep. 


In various books, silk culture is briefly men- 
tioned, but to gain a better knowledge of the 
nature and habits of the wonderful little silk pro- 
ducer than can be obtained by the mere study of 
pictures and descriptions, one should secure some 
silkworm eggs, which when hatched out may be 
easily cared for and will offer an éxcellent chance 
to observe each day how these little creatures pass 
through their different phases of development. 

The eggs may be obtained during winter, and 
kept in a cool, dry place until thé mulberry leaves 
are out in the spring. A perforated tin box makes 
a good receptacle to protect eggs from rats and 
mice, which are very fond of them. 

Following is a description of how the silkworm 
is reared and silk is made:— 

NATURE OF THE SILKWORM. 

The silkworm proper, or the species which has 
been under domestic cultivation in China for many 
centuries, and in Europe since the sixth century, 
and from which the ordinary silk of commerce is 
produced, is the larva, or caterpillar, of a medium- 
sized moth, which feeds upon the leaf of the mul- 
berry tree. This insect, known to science as 
Bombyx mori, belongs to the order Lepidoptera, 


time the worm casts its skin. The rapid increase 
in size of the insect renders the original skin too 
small to allow for its growth, and hence four 
molts occur. When the full-grown. worm is ready 
to spin its cocoon, it crawls over the leaves, 
shrinks somewhat in size, and, according to the 
race of the worm, is now white or yellow, and semi- 
transparent. Climbing upon some suitable place, 
it commences to throw out threads of silk at the 
rate of sixty-five motions of its head per minute, 
or three hundred thousand in building its cocoon. 
The thread of a cocoon is continuous, and varies 
in length from 750 yards to 1,200 yards. Cocoons 
vary also in weight from 275 to 400 to the pound 
for newly spun, or from 450 to 600 to the pound 
for dried cocoons. It requires three and three- 
quarters pounds of cocoons to produce a pound of 
reeled or raw silk, a pound of raw silk being suffi- 
cient to make at least ten yards of the very best 
silk. In from two to three weeks the covering of 
the chrysalis, which is enclosed in the cocoon, 
splits, and the cream-colored moth within secretes 
a liquid which moistens the end of the cocoon and 
dissolves the hard, gummy lining. Then, in the 
early morning hours, the moth, with crimped and 
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damp wings, emerges; a short time afterwards 
the wings become unfolded and dry, and the 
mother moth begins laying her eggs, numbering 
about four hundred. The moths live but a short 
time and partake of no food. 
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over them. The baby worms soon become aware 
of the presence of fresh food, and, leaving the old 
food, pass through the netting to the fresh leaves 
placed above. When this occurs the old netting 
should be removed with the remains upon it. 





° SILKWORMS IN THE SECOND AGE. 


The worms in this age are now assuming a more whitish color. and are more easily handled. 


They 


are on a tray and have pretty well devoured all the food in sight, the only thing that remains in the 
way of food being the veins of the mulberry leaves. 


PROPAGATING THI} WORMS. 


When the worms issue from the egg they meas- 
ure one-eighth of an inch in length. They are 
ready for food at once, and finely chopped, tender 
mulberry leaves should be prepared for them. 
During this age they require at least six meals 
daily, and at the end of the fourth or fifth day 
bobbinet, upon which some finely chopped mul- 
berry leaves have been scattered, should be placed 


About this time the first molt takes place. The 
worms hold their heads up, are motionless, and ap- 
pear to be asleep; this indicates that feeding will 
cease for at least from twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours. During the molt the tray upon which the 
worms have been kept should be cleaned so that 


the little worms may have everything in their 


favor after they have molted. 


When the first molt is completed the worms be- 





THE SILK WORM IN ITS 


The insect at this age is extremely interesting 
You will notice there are mulberries among the leaves. 


plant 
if they cangmt find any leaves, 


AGE. 


AND FOURTH 


by watching how it voraciously devours its food 
The caterpillars will eat the berries 


THIRD 
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gin their second age with an increased appetite, 
and, no food should be given until several hours 
have elapsed, allowing the little creatures suffi- 
cient time,to recover from the effects of the 
change. During this age, which is the shortest, 
lasting but four days, six meals should be given 
daily, and the worms should be transferred twice 
from the old to fresh leaves. 

On the fourth day the worms molt the second 
time, and are then in the third age, which lasts six 
days. Six meals should be given daily of coarsely- 
cut or whole leaves. The worms are now too 
large to rise through the netting, but they may be 
transferred to another tray after all have crawled on 
fresh leaves, the old debris being then cleared 
away. 

On the sixth day of this age the worms molt a 
third time and begin the fourth age, which lasts 
six or seven days. The insects now become inter- 
esting objects for study, as they grow rapidly. 
They now require more food, and small branches 
of mulberry should be given four or five times 
daily. At the end of each day branches of mul- 
berry are placed over the worms, and as soon as 
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the worms have all mounted to the fresh food the 
branches with the worms upon them are. trans- 
ferred to an, empty tray; the tray containing the 
old leaves should then be cleaned and made ready 
for the next day’s transfer. 

The next or final molt is the most critical and 
laborious, and should there be any disease lurking 
in the worms it will surely manifest itself at this 
time. After the worms have undergone this molt 
they are in the fifth and last age. Fresh food 
should be given constantly during this period, for 
in this age the worms consume more food than 
during the whole of their previous existence. 


PRECAUTIONS TO BE TAKEN DURING THE 
LARVAL STAGE. 


Do not disturb the worms while in molt. Never 
allow the sun’s rays to shine upon them. Guard 
against the invasion of rats and mice; they are the 
silkworms’ worst enemies. Avoid feeding with 
stale, damp, or wet leaves. Maintain, if possible, 
an average temperature of from 70° to 80° F.— 
From “The Guide to Nature.” Used by special 
permission of the publishers. 





GEOGRAPHY. | 


Man should be the central thought of geogra- 
phy. “The earth’s is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof, the world, and they that dwell therein.” 
Psalm xxiv.: 1. 

Earth as the home of man should be ever in 
mind whether we teach physical features, com- 
mercial conditions, industrial progress, or political 
divisions. 

The teaching of geography should “throw a 
strong searchlight upon commercial relations” of 
nations, and sections of the United States, 

The earth should always be the larger unit in 
the teaching of geography. 

In every schoolroom there should be the books 
issued by the “United States Board of Geographic 
Names.” You can get them from the govern- 
ment at Washington. Ask your Congressman to 
get them for you. . 

Never use the apostrophe in any geographical 
name in the United States or Canada. It is 
Marthas Vineyard, Kents Hill, etc. 

The teacher must always be “the vital force in 
the teaching of geography.” 

A teacher must love to study and teach geogra- 
phy before he can teach effectively. 

The child must think geography rather than 
memorize it. 

The child must learn the map by abundant use 
of it. 

The use of the globe is indispensable, and it 
should precede much -use of the map. 

The child must love the geography near at hand 
before he will appreciate geography in the wider 
field. 

Eternal vigilance is necessary in order to have 
children think the real thing while studying such 
helps as globes and maps. 

Good teaching of geography requires abundance 


of pictures. Next to the real thing is a good pic- 
ture of it. The appeal to the imagination must be 
constant in teaching geography. 

The teacher must ever be alert to see to it that 
the child is thinking the real thing through maps 
and pictures. 

Word descriptions are useless without the 
imagination of the child. 

There is no great progress in the teaching of 
geography to the smaller children without field 
work. Go to nature, talk of hill or valley, stream 
or pond, lake or sea, in its presence and they will 
know ever after that there is a reality for every- 
thing about which they study on map, in picture, 
or in type. 

This is the time to teach about the Arctic zones 
and all that therein is. The inhabitants. the ani- 
mals, the appearance of the sun from the Pole, etc. 

Stereopticon pictures are of inestimable value to 
class work in geography. 

Industrial geography is receiving much atten- 
tion at the present, as it deserves to receive atten- 
tion. 

This year, as the centennial of the first success 
with a steamboat, should be utilized for a study 
of ocean travel. 

Find the names of several lines of steamboats 
across the Atlantic (or Pacific). 

From what American cities do steamers sail to 
Europe? 

What are the two leading seaports in England 
at which American steamers land? 

From what American city do steamers sail only 
about seven months in the year, and why not all 
the year? 

What is the usual time for steamers to sail to 
England? 

What line of steamers has the fastest boat? 
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What are the two fastest steamers? 

What is the fastest time made? 

What, in general, is the distance from New 
York to England? 

What is the difference in distance in sailing from 
New York and Boston? 

If a steamer makes the voyage from Liverpool 
to New York in ten days, what is the rate per 
hour? 

If in five days? 


: 
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Should we say a steamer goes nineteen ie. or 
nineteen knots an hour? 

Why do we use the word knot at all? 
the origin of it? 

What are barnacles? What harm do they do? 

Have you any interesting fact about barnacles? 

From what Pacific coast seaports in the United 
States do steamship lines run to Asiatic ports? 

If any teacher needs the answer to any of these 
questions and will write for it, it will be given: ~~ 


What is 





COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


WEBSTER’S BUNKER-HILL ORATION.—L) 


Oratory is a distinct department of literature. 
Its nature is that of the rhapsody—impassioned 
feeling, breaking forth in flowing speech, kindling 
sentiment out of a burning heart, inspired by a 
deep and spiritual theme to meet some high occa- 
sion. Oratory is intended to move the multitude, 
and to move them as one man; the listeners are 
brought together as by a‘¢ommon purpose, which 
makes them for the moment.a_unit.of intelligence, 
sentiment, and purpose. The orator’s power 
must ‘make of that unit of attention a unity of re- 
sponsiveness; he must. touch every heart, and 
awaken every mind in the multitude before him, so 
that they will respond as instruments in tune to 
the keynote given; and so that they must respond 
instantly, not weighing his words in judgment, but 
giving back the tribute of a common consent to 
his utterance. In order for oratory to win this 
tribute it must possess many ideal qualities inde- 
pendent of the orator. In the first place its lan- 
guage must be of the highest literary character. 
Let it be presupposed that the occasion is noble. 
The language must be of the highest, most care- 
fully selected, most expressive vocabulary, modu- 
lated into phraseology that falls like music on the 
ear. Yet it must be simple language, that the ear 
may readily receive it, and require no attention to 
resolve the meaning. The meaning must be self- 
evident. Then oratory must follow a certain order 
of construction—it must rouse a deeper and 
deeper interest, a higher and higher sentiment, a 
growing enthusiasm. It must begin with gener- 
alities, or else with some striking circumstance 
which the occasion has made already familiar, and 
proceed to all the various illuminations which 
spring from that occasion. Oratory follows, more 
or less, a spiral course of argument, rounding out 
more and more fullness from the starting point 
until it encompasses the length and breadth of the 
experience which it eulogizes. Oratory must give 
to its occasion deep and lofty sentiment, but it 
must also endue the hearts of the listeners with 
deep and lofty sentiment. To do this must be a 
conscious effort on the part of the orator; to be 
sure, and it is his privilege to use all his gifts of 
voice, expression, and gesture to promote his end. 

The gifts are of great value te the orator who 
knows how to appreciate and make use 


of them; and 
orator that he could move his 
to laughter or to. tears 
repetition of the alphabet. But oratory as a 
literary function transcends all other expression 
than language, and desires voice, gesture, expres- 
sion of the countenance, merely as embellishment, 
without any of which it still has power to move the 
heart. Consequently great oratory must be’ the 
voice of a great orator—one who cafi move, with 
silent words, the reader as well as the listener, and 
make him feel as if he stood amidst the ‘multitude 
before the rostrum or in the open, and make him 
feel the surging tide of a great emotion, awakened 
perhaps a lifetime, perhaps many lifetimes before 
his own. 

Of such oratory Webster was master. His 
Bunker Hill Oration is a perpetual paean. When 
we read the printed page we hear it, we see the 
scene, we are stirred with the occasion. 

The subject of Webster’s Bunker Hill Oration 
is commemoration, and commemoration in a 
double — significance. 


crown of the little hill of that name in 
Charlestown, Mass. It was therefore a patriotic 
occasion, but one in which the sentiment was fuk 
of the tenderness of remembrance of the dead as 
well as of inspiration for the living, and in addi- 
tion to the general remembrance of the sacrifice of 
life memorialized, the personal remembrance of 
the hero of Bunker Hill, General Warren. 
Among Webster’s audience were several Revolu- 
tionary veterans, by whom the name of Warren 
was idolized. Most of the temainder of his andi- 
ence were but a generation or, at most, two re- 
moved from the Rivlin duité near enough 
to make the occasion one of personal interest. 
And there was also in the condition of the times 
and the perspective history of the country room 
enough and reason enough for the orator to ful- 
fil his highest mission of inspired teacher and 
prophet to the people. Webster was abundantly 
able to fulfil this mission, and he did not fail to do 
so. From the tenderness of sacred memory he 
passes to the idealism of patriotism, and then to its 
significance as an active power, and finally to the 
unequivocal high calling of every loyal heart to 
cherish love of country as the life of his life, 


ithas been said of one. 
audience , 
by merely the ~ 


The occasion was the * 
dedication of Bunker Hill monument, on the’ 
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WHO ARE THE RASCALS? 


The editor of the Journal of Education several 
years ago drifted into the popular use of the term 
rascals. For fifteen years he lectured on “Rascals 
and Saints,” and now for five years he has been lec- 
turing on “Rescuing Rascals.” Of course, a term 
comes to have a special significance under such 
use. 

Primarily a rascal is “the other fellow.” To 
those.at the top the rascals are at the bottom, to 
those at the bottom the rascals are at the top, while 
to the middle class the rascals are both at the top 
and bottom,—always the other fellow. 

In general the rascals are the weaklings in physi- 
cal, mental, moral, or industrial life. 

Because my life has been devoted to educational 
effort and because my thought and effort have al- 
ways been on the rescuing of rascals, reference is 
always had to those under twenty-five years of age, 
largely to those under twenty, and often to those 
under sixteen. Incidentally it may be said that I 
am treating only of boys. 

It is a mistake to think that the rascals are wholly 
city-bred. There is no rural community that is 
without them. After a careful investigation it is 
not too much to say that the ordinary small city 
has from fifteen to twenty young men from sixteen 
to twenty-five years of age per thousand who are 
in some ways, at some times, a public or semi-pub- 
lic nuisance. This estimate includes not only those 
now resident but also those who, once resident, 
have removed to larger cities. 
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THE LATEST. 


An institute lecturer said recently that teaching 
is largely what it was a hundred years ago. Can 
anything more absurd be thought of? Why, any- 
body who has made any study of the facts knows 
that the teaching of a hundred years ago was as 
far behind that of to-day as the bleeding and 
leeching doctors of that day were behind the best 
physicians and surgeons of to-day. There is noth- 
ing more in common between the teachers of that 
day and this than between the surgeons then and 
now. . Medicine has not advanced one whit farther 
or faster than has education, and everybody 
knows it who has made any study what- 
ever’ of the schools then and now. There 
is positively not the faintest trace of a 
suspicion of a shadow of anything to justify 
such a_ statement. Why. will people who 
know nothing of these things persist in talking 
abeut them? There has been no. twenty-year 
period in the hundred years in which medicine has 
advanced faster than education. 

There is not a trace of evidence that there is 
more moss on teachers than on physicians. 
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A WOMAN’S LEGISLATIVE VICTORY. 


Mrs. Alma V. Lafferty, chairman of the commit- 
tee on legislation in Colorado this year, tells a 
good story of experience with foolish state sena- 
tors. She tells the story in the Delineator, which 
we gladly reprint :-— 

“One of the first bills signed by the governor 
was introduced by me—and it was referred to the 
educational committee, of which I was chairman. 
The bill provided for the examination of school 
children, a measure of vital importance, which has 
been enacted in many states. To my surprise it 
met with considerable opposition and discussion. 
I was able, however, to meet all questions and to 
show the urgent necessity for such a law. I suc- 
ceeded in preventing amendments to the bill, and 
finally, without any change, it passed the House 
on third reading; but when that bill got through 
the Senate, its own mother did not recognize it! It 
happened to be taken up for consideration at a 
time when there was a desire to defer action on 
another measure, and that dignified body of sen- 
ators played with my poor little bill all one day. I 
was engaged to speak that evening at a labor 
meeting in a town near Denver, and the last words 
I heard, as I left the Capitol at noon to go to the 
train, were: ‘They are tearing your bill to pieces.’ 
When they finished with it, it was finished and 
worthless. They had struck out even the section 
providing for the appropriation,a polite way of kill- 
ing it outright. When the amended bill was sent 
back to the House we refused to concur in the 
Senate amendments. A conference committee 
was appointed. I had the honor of naming the 
committee, and the senators began to realize that 
what they had done might not sound well in a fu- 
ture campaign. They meekly accepted the bill, re- 
stored or reconstructed by the conference com- 
mittee, and it went on its way rejoicing, and is now 
a law.” 
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GEORGIA EDUCATION LAW. 


The Boston Transcript has this editorial note on 
the failure to ‘pass the education law in Georgia:— 

“Dr. J. R. Littleton of Augusta, Ga., who made 
the fight in the legislature of that state for compul- 
sory education, writes that the reasons for the 
bill’s defeat at the recent session are not properly 
understood in the North. It was favorably re- 
ported to the House, passed to a second reading, 
and will be one of the important issues of the ses- 
sion of 1910. It was advocated by leading edu- 
cators and endorsed by 5,000 women, led by the 
president of the Southern Association of College 
Women. The State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
appointed a committee to advance this cause. The 
subject, however, proved too far-reaching to be 
disposed of at the last session, which, according to 
law, was limited to fifty consecutive days. The ses- 
sion of 1910 will take up the tasks which it left un- 
finished. In this list are included, according to 
Representative Littleton, not only the compulsory 
education bill, but the project for biennial sessions 
of the legislature and the federal income tax 
amendment. None of these measures he regards 
as prejudiced by the delay.” 
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LATEST IMBBECILITY. 


On September 4 I chanced to be thrown in with 
a group of men, ali strangers to one another. A 
go-off-easy man said: “Isn’t this discovery of 
Cook’s too bad? It is going to cost parents five 
million dollars this year.” 

“Why?” 

“Every school book has got to be made over, 
and every child will have to buy a new set of 
books.” 

“That’s mighty rough on us.” 

“Yes, but it can’t be helped. It is just the luck 
of publishers.” 

“Just our luck, too.” 

“Yes, everything that happens comes back on 
to us poor devils.” 

There seemed to be universal assent to the bad- 
ness of the bad. 

“Will the arithmetics have to be changed?’ I 
asked, 

“Hadn’t thought of that. I don’t see why they 
should be.” 

“Spelling books?” 

- “Guess not.” 

“Grammars?” 

“Don’t see why.” 

“Histories ?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Readers?” 

“Oh, you are making a fool of me.” 

“No, you did it yourself.” 

And yet if somebody had not called him down 
every one of that company would have become a 
centre of information (?) on that topic. Every 
intelligent man needs to have the courage of his 
conviction and call down these imbecile fellows 
who are all the time manufacturing mischievous 
public sentiment. 
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UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 


Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, as United States 
commissioner of education, is the official head of 
the public school system of the United States, and 
as such should be known to every teacher of the 
land, and, through the teachers, by every pupil. 
No other government official can as easily become 
universally known as he, if only the schools: will 
appreciate their opportunity and responsibility. 
There are schools in which none of the children 
know the name of the United States commis- 
sioner, the state superintendent, or of the city su- 
perintendent. Is it any wonder that Congress 
will not respect the national education office if the 
teachers themselves do not magnify it? Dr. 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown is in the prime of life, is a 
native of the Middle West,—Michigan,—where he 
was also educated; did the most of his profes- 
sional work on the Pacific coast,—University of 
California,—and is now residing on the Atlantic 
coast,—Washington,—and is, therefore, a genu- 
inely national educator; and he is devoting all of 
his energies, intelligently and sympathetically, to 
giving to the national bureau of education noble 
leadership in education. If every child knew of 
this man and his work, if every teacher intelli- 
gently magnified it, there would be no difficulty in 
getting for the bureau the Congressional support 
which it so much needs, and without which it can- 
not do the work the success of the schools requires. 

ee ane 


BROWNSON—BROWN. 


Portland, Me., has lost two superintendents by 
death within a few years. Mr. Lord’s death by 
accident in Worcester is followed by the sudden 
death of Superintendent W. H. Brownson, who 
had been exceptionally successful. He is followed 
by Mrs. Mary R. Brown, who was for'ten years a 
teacher in the public schools, and has for the past 
ten years been upon the board of education of the 
city, and because of her devotion and efficiency is 
chosen superintendent. Not since Mary S. Stone 
was superintendent at Bangor has there been a 
woman elected to an important superintendency 
in New England. 





oe ed 3 
NEW NEIGHBORS. 


Little, Brown & Co. have moved from 254 
Washington street, where they and their prede- 
cessors have been fot more than.a century, to 34 
Beacon street. 

Charles C. Little and James Brown, from whom 
the present firm derives its name, succeeded Hil- 
liard, Gray & Co. in 1837. The building which 
they have so long occupied was erected by Har- 
vard College in 1857. In the early forties the 
noted book firm of Phillips & Sampson, of which 
William Lee was at one time a partner, occupied 
the second floor over Little. Brown & Co.’s store. 
Nearly opposite was for many years the famous 
house of Ticknor & Fields, and a few doors south 
of them, T. O. H. Perry Burnham had his noted 
antiquarian bookstore. At one time, two doors 
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from Little, Brown & Co. were E. P. ‘Dutton & 
Co., who afterward removed their business to 
New York. Other noted houses in the neighbor- 
hood were Lee & Shepard, Crosby & Nichols, A. 
Williams & Co., who, occupied the “Old Corner,” 
Gould & Lincoln, Crocker & Brewster, and Mun- 
roe & Francis. Cornhill, nearby, fairly swarmed 
with bookshops. This vicinity is no longer dis- 
tinguished, as it once was, as the book section of 
Boston. 

The new place secured by Little, Brown & Co. 
is but a few doors from the State House. Beacon 


hill is already a favorite location for publishers - 


and booksellers. A few doors from Messrs. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.’s building are Ginn & Co., the 
largest educational publishing house in New Eng- 
land, and the New England Publishing Company. 
Houghton Mifflin Company have for some years 
been situated but a short distance away on Park 
street. The American Unitarian Association oc- 
cupies a building on Beacon street, opposite the 
State House. The Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society’s premises are 
nearby, and the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety has moved to Ashburton place. The com- 
ing of Little, Brown & Co. will add materially to 
the importance of this new publishing centre. 


Ce oe ae 
TEACHERS’ PENSIONS. 


The article by the editor on another page on 
“Teachers’ Pensions, Benefit Associations, and 
Annuity Guild” should be carefully read and 
widely distributed among legislators and philan- 
thropically inclined persons. We shall, per- 
sonally, do much by way of circulating it wisely, 
but every reader should consider himself on the 
committee of publicity on this matter. 
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“GUIDE TO NATURE,” 


Edward F. Bigelow has become the master 
specialist in popularizing nature study in périodi- 
cal literature, and “The Guide to Nature,” pub- 
lished under the direction or inspiration of the 
Agassiz Association, is in its second year, and it 
has improved steadily in the twenty months it has 
been issued. We use an article by T. A. Keleher, 
the government expert in silk culture, which is a 
sample of the notably good work that it presents 
from month to month. 
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RAISING THE STANDARD. 


Too much attention to social duties and too 
little to class work resulted in the dropping of al- 
most 100 young men from the ranks of the Chi- 
cago University. The freshmen of the school 
were hardest hit. Seventy-five of that class have 
been dropped. The unprecedented dropping of 
students, especially from the ranks of the first year 
class, is the outcome of the adoption by the faculty 
some time ago of a plan to raise the standard of 
scholarship in the university. The final touches 
to the plan were arranged by a special committee 
of the faculty. 
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ANNUITY GUILD. 


On qnother page we print an announcement of 
the “Teachers’ Guild.” This is a complimentary. 
announcement and not an advertisement, inserted 
by the publishers as a public and professional ser- 
vice. This guild is the best self-protection that 
teachers can now provide for themselves. 
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GOVERNOR MARSHALL’S TRIBUTE TO LABOR. 


We give exceptional prominence this week to a 
“Tribute to Labor,” by Governor Thomas R. 
Marshall of Indiana. It were well to have this 
read in every school in America, as it will be in 
every school in Indiana. Unfortunately the part 
that labor plays in fierce contests with employers 
of labor has led to the elimination of the senti- 
ment which is their due. 
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Superintendent W. H. Maxwell is a live wire, 
and those who fool with him ought to have 
learned this some time ago. The New York city 
schools present the greatest problem and the most 
complex to be found anywhere. — There is as ef- 
fective, as vital, as progressive school work in 
New York city as is to be found anywhere in the 
United States. 


The Ypsilanti normal summer school had 1,475 
regularly enrolled full-course students, besides all 
the visitors and transients. Dr. G. Stanley Hall’s 
course was exceedingly strong. A man whose 
judgment would not be questioned says that Dr. 
Hall’s course was the strongest he ever heard him 
give, and “the strongest I ever heard any one 
give.” 


Sandusky county (O.) teachers declined to en- 
dorse a uniform salary scheme. This may be a 
popular proposition for low-priced teachers, but it 
will not go into effect in any county of the United 
States. 


The latest folly is war on bloomers in the 
playground. They make for health and happi- 
ness, purity and Godliness, so genuinely that one 
cannot appreciate the mind that can object. 


It is highly significant that in the last twelve 
years $1,000,000,000 has been given for philan- 
thropy in the United States with almost no gain 
for religious interests. 


The best thing about the Esperantists is that 
they have an excellent president, Dr. D. O. S. 
Lowell, principal of the Roxbury Latin school of 
Boston. 


Dr. William. T. Harris has removed to 535 
Broadway, Providence. New England welcomes 
him right heartily, for this is his home land. 


The Youngstown (Ohio) high school has eleven 
men teachers and eleven women, and 49.1 per 
cent. of the students are boys,—365 to 377. 


Brooklyn’s tuberculosis school of upwards of 
one hundred children under twelve years of age is 
on shipboard. 


Alabama is the driest dry state in the world. 
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THE WEEK 


THE PEARY-COOK CONTROVERSY. 

The Peary-Cook controversy is a good thing for 
laymen to keep out of. It is natural enough that 
the newspapers should be full of rumors, pro and 
con. But the main question is not one of eti- 
quette. It is not whether Peary used harsher lan- 
guage than was necessary in describing Cook’s 
narrative; nor whether Peary helped himself to 
Cook’s supplies, or Cook to Peary’s Eskimos. 
The real question is whether Dr. Cook did what 
he says he did. There is no question about 
Peary’s achievement. But as to Dr. Cook, the 
question of his reported success must be deter- 
mined by some competent scientific tribunal, on 
the' basis of detailed reports and observations 
which he professes a willingness to submit. He 
has thus far given few details to the public. 


A COLORED MAN AT THE POLE. 

Among the minor fictions circulated regard- 
ing the discovery of the North Pole must be in- 
cluded, it appears, the story that Commander 
Peary was accompanied by only a single Eskimo 
on the final day’s march. His faithful colored 
lieutenant, Matthew Henson, and four Eskimos 
were with him when he raised the American flag 
at the long-sought goal. The enthusiastic narra- 
tive given by Henson of the achievement will not 
need to be submitted to scientific scrutiny for 
corroboration. It bears the impress of truth in 
every exuberant sentence; and the picture which 
Henson gives of the Eskimos shouting and cheer- 
ing when the Pole was reached adds a touch of 
human interest. Henson’s race may well feel 
proud that it was a man of their own blood who 
shared Peary’s great achievement. He bore his 
share of the hardship and he rightly shares his 
glory. 

THE PRESIDENT UPON HIS JOURNEY. 

The President has started upon his long tour, 
and at every point where he is scheduled to speak 
he finds great crowds waiting to listen to him. 
His genial personality wins him friends at sight. 
He is no finished orator. His naive disclaimer of 
oratorical gifts, and his candidly expressed appre- 
hension that neither his voice nor his digestion 
would hold out through the long strain imposed 
upon them by his schedule were well calculated to 
disarm criticism. His sincerity, the soundness of 
his judgment, and the range of his abilities are 
everywhere appreciated; and it is a good thing 
that so soon after the beginnning of his term of 
office so many thousands of his fellow citizens 
are to have the chance to see and hear him. 


A CLEAN BILL OF HEALTH. 

On his way west President Taft gave out a 
statement, in which he gave Secretary Ballinger 
of the interior department a clean bill of health as 
regards the accusations brought against him in 
connection with the Cunningham coal claims in 
Alaska. The statement was in the form of a let- 
ter to Secretary Ballinger. It completely ex- 
onerates the secretary, describes the case against 
him as embracing only “shreds of suspicion with- 


out substantial evidence,” and gives the secretary 
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the desired authority to dismiss Mr. Glavis, the 
chief! of the field division of the general land office, 
“for unjustly impeaching the integrity of his su- 
perior officer.” 

THE NEW TARIFF BOARD. 


There has been some uncertainty as to how much 
was involved in the clause of the Payne tariff bill 
which authorized the President to appoint a tariff 
board or commission. The clause as it appeared 
in the House bill was broader than the Senate 
leaders liked, and they recast it in a different form, 
which seems to limit the functions of the board to 
giving advice to the President regarding the appli- 
cation of the maximum rates to the products of 
countries discriminating in any way against the 
United States. But the President, if we may 
judge from the selections which he has made, is 
inclined to make the board a real board, with real 
powers. He has made Professor Henry C. 
Emery of Yale, a man of pronounced tariff reform 
views, chairman; and he has appoirtited as his as- 
sociates Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Rey- 
nolds and Mr. Sanders of Chicago, editor and 
proprietor of the Breeders’ Gazette, who, in the 
nature of things, is not likely to be a thick-and- 
thin supporter of the manufacturing interests. 


THE McKEDS ROCKS CASB. 


The strike at the plant of the Pressed Steel Car 
Company at McKees Rocks, Pa., has ended, and 
the men have gone back to work, reasonably satis- 
fied with the concessions which were wrung from 
the company. The investigations which were 
made by the federal department of justice made 
it clear that: there was not sufficient evidence to 
justify the prosecution of the company under the 
peonage laws. But it was also made clear that 
the state laws of New York and Pennsylvnia had 
been violated by the company’s treatment 
of its men, and also by the  representa- 
tions by which employment agencies lured 
men to the works. The acting attorney- 
general of the United States therefore com- 
municated this evidence officially to the gov- 
ernors of New York and Pennsylvania as a basis 
for action under state laws, if thought desirable. 


JAPAN’S PACIFIC POLICY. 


The statement which Premier Katsura has just 
made ta the bankers at Tokio confirms the peace- 
ful policy before outlined in governmental declara- 
tions, The premier promises that during the en- 
suing year more than $26,500,000 will be de- 
voted to the redemption of bonds. The govern- 
ment’s energies will be given to the development 
of the national resources and the avoidance of un- 
productive expenditure. There will be no in- 
crease in the army and navy burdens, and the rate 
of taxation will be lowered. The premier gave a 
good accour. of existing foreign relations, spoke 
warmly of the United States, and deprecated all 
talk of complcations with China. These may all 
be the utterances of deep duplicity, but they sound 





[Continued on page 304.] 
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FORESTRY 


BY JANE A. 


[The room may be decorated with branches of trees. 
Pictures of forest scenes, cut from magazines and jour- 
nals, and mounted, should be hung on the walls, and 
drawings of trees may decorate the blackboard.] 
Opening Exercise (for twelve pupils): “Nature Lover’s 

Creed,” by Mrs. Mary Gage Peterson:— 

First—“I believe in nature and in God’s out of doors.” 

Second—“I believe in pure air, fresh water, and abun- 
dant sunlight.” 

Third—“T believe in the mountains, and as I lift up 
mine eyes to behold them, I receive help and strength.” 

Fourth—“T believe that below their snowy crowns 
their mantles should be ever green.” 

Fifth—‘“I believe in the forests, where the sick may be 
healed and the weary strengthened; where the aged may 
renew their youth, and the young gather stores of wis- 
' dom which shall abide with them forever.” 

Sixth—“I believe that the groves were God’s first tem- 
ples, and that here all hearts should be glad, and no evil 
thought come to mar the peace; I believe that all who 
seek shelter within these aisles should guard the noble 
heritage from harm, and the fire fiend never be allowed 
to roam unwatched.” 

Seventh—“I believe in the highland springs and lakes, 
and would have noble trees stand guard around them; 
upon the mountain sides I would spread a thick carpet 
of leaves and moss through which the water might find 
its way into the valleys and onward to the ocean.” 

EKighth—“I believe in the giant trees which have stood 
for thousands of years, and pray that no harm shall 
come nigh them.” 

Ninth—“T believe in the axe of the trained woodsman, 
and would have it hew down the mature trees of to-day 
that we may secure lumber for our needs, and the trees 
of smaller growth have more light and air and space.” 

Tenth—‘“I believe in the seeds of the trees and would 
gather and plant them, and I would care for the seed- 
lings until they are ready to stand with their brothers 
in the forests and plains, then the wilderness and the 
dry land shall be glad and the desert shall rejoice.” 

Bleventh—‘I believe in protecting the birds and the 
animals that live amidst the trees, and the ferns and 
mosses and blossoming plants.” 

Twelfth—“I believe in all the beautiful things of na- 
ture, and would preserve, protect, and cherish them.” 

In Concert.— 


“Come, let’s to the fields, the meads, and the mountains, 
The forests invite us, the streams and the fountains.” 


Music: “Woods—Early Spring,” by Mendelssohn. 
Hxercise—“The Forest Service of the United States” 

(for ten pupils) :— 

Pirst—“Forest Service” has been the name, since July 
1, 1905, of that branch of the United States department 
of agriculture which was previously called “The Bureau 
of Forestry,” and earlier still, “The Division of For- 
estry.” 

Second—The division of forestry was started over ten 
years ago by the United States secretary of agriculture 
because the fact was recognized that something must 
be done to stop the thoughtless and selfish destruction of 
our forest treasures, and to teach the people how to 
make the best use of them and not to waste the precious 
trees 


Third—Hon. Gifford Pinchot, who with his father and 
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brother founded the forest school at Yale University 
and who had been specially educated for this work, both 
in this country and Europe, was chosen chief forester in 
1898. Under his able direction the division of forestry 
has grown greatly, and it is now one of the most impor- 
tant enterprises of the United States government: 

Fourth—The forest service is splendidly organized 
under four branches and ten offices and six district of- 
fices. The office of the forester stands at the head, and 
the four branches, which are grazing, operation, sylvi- 
culture, and products, report to the forester. 

Fifth—In the forester’s office there is an associate for- 
ester, a law officer, an editor, a dendrologist, and chief 
inspector. The law officer attends to all legal matters. 
The editor prepares matters for the press. The dendrol- 
ogist conducts forestry studies and prepares forestry ex- 
hibits. 

Sixth—The branch of the forest service devoted to 
grazing has charge of the live stock which feeds on the 
public lands of the United States, caring for the lands, 
issuing permits for grazing, etc. The amount received 
by the government for grazing fees now reaches nearly 
one million dollars a year. 

Seventh—The branch of sylviculture is very important. 
It controls all forest planting and gives advisory assist- 
ance to private land-owners. Examination and advice 
have been given on nearly eleven million acres of forest 
lands, and on more than three-fourths of this some form 
of forestry is now in actual practice. Each tract of land 
thus examined by the forest service becomes an object 
lesson in practical forestry. ‘ 

Eighth—tThe library of the forest service is very valu- 
able, and is being added to every year as the studies of 
trees go on. Branch libraries are being established in 
the six district offices and offices of supervisors on the 
national forests as rapidly as possible. 

Ninth—In its branch of products a great work is be- 
ing done through the study of how to use the wood and 
other forest products to the best advantage. Wood 
preservatives are analyzed, and the characteristics of 
woods are studied and reported on. 

Tenth—Questions about the national forests, about 
trees, about the strength, qualities, treatment, and value 
of woods, in fact information about everything con- 
nected with the forests is freely given to everybody who 
asks, by the forest service, whose chief object is to help 
the cause of forestry for the benefit of all. 
Recitation—“The Spirit of Poetry,” by Longfellow. 
Song—‘“Forest Beauties—The Mulberry Tree,” by James 

Whitcomb Riley. 

Exercise—“The National Forests” (for six pupils):— 

First—I have been reading about the national forests 
owned by our government, and I am surprised at their 
greatness. I did not know the United States owned sv 
many trees; or that our government was doing so much 
to protect and extend the woodlands. The national for- 
ests, it seems, are now the most important part of the 
work of the great forest service. How great this work 
is you may realize when you learn that their problem is 
to develop to its highest usefulness a total area of 168 
million acres of wild lands, mainly mountain  wilder- 
nesses. 

Second—Our national forests are located in seventeen 
states—Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
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Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Wash- 
ington; and also in Alaska and in Porto Rico. The larg- 
est forest is that of the Yellowstone in Wyoming, cover- 
ing 6,662,640 acres. That of Sierra, California, embrac- 
ing 6,597,593 acres, is second in extent; and Washington, 
state of Washington, of 6,310,740 acres, is third. There 
are two national forests of over five million acres each— 
the Caseade, Oregon, and the Lewis and Clark, Montana. 
Alaska comes next with two great national forests— 
Alexander Archipelago and Chugach—of over four mil- 
lion acres each. Two big forests of over three million 
acres—Bitter Root and Sawtooth—are in Idaho. 

Third—There are in all 182 national forests cared for 
by the forest service. A force of nearly 1,800 people are 
employed in looking after them, Over 900 of these are 
forest rangers, and over 500 are forest guards. There is 
about one patrol officer to each 500,000 acres of forest, a 
very insufficient protection, which is expected to be in- 
creased as soon as the yield from the forests will allow. 
At present the cost of protecting the national forests and 
of managing and improving them was three million dol- 
lars last year. The total receipts from timber sales and 
from grazing fees amounted to something less than two 
million dollars last year. 

Fourth—The national forests are divided into six 
executive and inspection districts: (1), at Missoula, 
Mont.; (2), Denver, Colo.; (8), Albuquerque, N. M.; 
(4), Ogden, Utah; (5), San Francisco, Calif.; (6), Port 


. land, Oregon. Each district forester’s office is organized 


with the four branches—operation, grazing, products, 
and sylviculture, with experts of technical training and 
executive ability in charge. 

Fifth—The men in charge of our national forests 
have a very important work. They must protect the 
forests from fire and from trespass. They must harvest 
the timber when it is full grown, bearing in mind the 
need of a reserve to insure enough for the future, and 
for the protection of the sources of rivers. They must 
keep up a good healthy growth of trees. They must 
study the nature of trees, the qualities and uses of 
woods, the best ways in which to care for trees, and 
wany other most interesting and important things. 

Sixth—The future of cur national forests is a very 
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promising one. At present it is estimated that they are 
worth just as they stand something like 800 million dol- 
lars. The total amount of timber cut from the national 
forests last year was but one-eighth of one per cent. of 
the whole. And there is room for a vast increase over 
the cutting that is now being done before the annual 
harvests will equal the annual increase of the foresis as 
a whole. When they are brought completely under 
good management, with a sufficient force to care for them. 
and to harvest them, it is estimated that they will yield 
the government the splendid income of over eighty mil- 
lion dollars a year; not to speak of their great value to 
the people as an object lesson in the right use of our 
forest treasures. 

Recitation—Selected :— 


’Tis beautiful to see a forest stand, 
Brave with its moss-grown monarchs and the pride 
Of foliage dense, to which the south wind bland 
Comes with a kiss, as loyer to his bride; 
To watch the light grow fainter as it streams 
Through arching aisles, where branches interlace, 
Where sombre pines rise o’er the shadowy gleams 
Of silver birch trembling with modest grace. 


But they who dwell beside the streanyand hill 
Prize little treasures there so kindly given; 
The song of birds, the babbling of the rill, 
The pure, unclouded light and air of heaven. 
They walk as those who; seeing, cannot see, 
Blind to this beauty even from their birth; 
We value little blessings ever free; 
We covet most the rarest things of earth: 


But rising from the dust of busy streets 
These forest children gladden many hearts; 
As some old friend their welcome presence greets 
The toilworn soul and fresher life imparts. 
Their shade is doubly grateful when it lies 
Above the glare which stifling walls throw back. 
Through quivering leaves we see the soft blue skies, 
Then happier tread the dull, unvarying track. 


—Alice B. Neal. 
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SCHOOL AGRICULTURE. 


Whatever skilful teachers may do without books 
in some subjects they can do little without a text- 
book in agriculture, and they need the best possi- 
ble book. 

A book on school agriculture needs a lot of 
material above all else. The teacher also needs 
suggestions as to how to use Nature herself. 

Teachers are such variable factors that no hard- 
and-fast scheme can be provided in so new a sub- 
ject as this. 

School agriculture must first of all make chil- 
dren love to work on the soil. 

“Who reads and reads and does not what he knows 

Is he who plows and plows and never sows,” 
was never more true than with him who seeks to 
know nature without doing anything with what he 
knows. 

Nature study can be taught to young children, 
but the study must be richer and richer with each 
grade until by the time the boys are thirteen they 
should be doing important work on the soil. 

Weeds furnish an interesting and important topic 
for study. 


Insects are also an interesting subject for study. 

Distinguish between garden weeds, field weeds, 
meadow, lane, and pasture weeds, and roadside 
and waste-land weeds. 

Another distinction of great importance and 
much interest is into annuals, biennials, and peren- 
nials. 


SOME ANNUALS. 


Pigweed Amaranth 
Purslane Foxtail 

Crab grass Smartweed 
Horseweed Lamb’s-quarters 
Spotted spurge Mustard 
Cocklebur Russian thistle 
Tumbleweed Butter print 
Bindweed Ragweed 

Wild lettuce Wild oats 


Spanish needles 
Jimson weed 


SOME BIENNIALS, 


Sow thistle 
Burdock 


Pigeon weed 
Giant ragweed 


Corn cockle 
Wild parsnip 
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Buttonweed 


Wild carrot 

Mullein 

PBRENNIALS. 
Shepherd’s purse Wild morning glory 
Canada thistle Sorrel 
Fleabane Quack grass 
Bitter dock Ironweed 
Plantain y Dandelion 


How many of these weeds do you know by 
sight? 

Do you know any other name for amaranth? 
For horseweed? For bindweed? For wild let- 
tuce? For pigeon weed? For sorrel? For bit- 
ter dock? 

Which of the annuals are garden weeds? 
weeds? Lawn weeds? Roadside weeds? 
What weeds grow in the school yard? 

Which weeds grow beside the road near the 
schoolhouse? 


Field 


—_wo- ws 
a - 


PAGE COUNTY (IOWA) FARM ARITHMETIC.—(IIL) 


[Prepared by County Superintendent Jessie Field, as- 
sisted by C. F. Garrett, Sac City, Iowa, and Professor A. 
V. Storm of Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa. ] 


PLANT GROWTH. 





Legal weight per bushel in the majority of the 
states :— 


TABLE lI. 
nw aiect nmeen S eeteK Mi uite tind .-.. 60 pounds 
Ek, wn upline a ais 60 pounds 
Root crops (average)........... . 60 pounds 
PRL, Watchin axeginpy eho tyraie oem iawa 57 pounds 
Corn (shelled)...... iad ‘citi aie .. 56 pounds 
DON Stata bem waig a owe giird wl tic ececias 56 pounds 
Ee FE ee 48 pounds 
NIN ci tise sintuiere & Sic alo rte be smney 82 pounds 


HANDY VALUES. 


A bushel requires 1} cubic feet of space. 

A bushel of corn in the ear requires about 2 
cubic feet of space. 

A barrel of water requires about 4 cubic feet of 
space. 

A ton of hay fills about 512 cubic feet of space, 
or 8x 8x8 cubic feet. 

A cubic foot of water weighs 624 pounds. 

Note I. All the above should be memorized. 

Note II. Pupils should also memorize tables of 
avoirdupois weight, dry measure, liquid measure, 
long measure, square measure, and cubic measure, 
with all the necessary abbreviations. 


PROBLEMS. 


1. How many pounds of wheat are grown 
from an acre yielding 25 bushels? 

2. How many pounds are grown on eight 
acres, at the same rate? How many tons? 

3. How many square rods in an acre? 
many pounds would that be to a square rod? 

4. What is the value per acre of the above at 
80 cents per bushel? 

5. At the same rate, what is the value of all 
the wheat grown on a piece of land containing 240 
square rods? 

6. At 90 cents per bushel, what is the value of 


How 


\ 
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all: the wheat grown on an acre, if the yield is 20 
bushels? 


wn 


v. Which is the more valuable, the crop in 
problem 4, or that in problem 6? 

9. At the same rate and price, what is the 
value of the corn grown on a piece of ground 14 
rods wide and 20 rods long? 

‘10. How many acres in a field 40 rods long and 
24 rods wide? 

11. Ifaman can plow 3 acres per day, how long 
will it take him to plow the above field? What 
will it cost at $3 per day? 

12. If aman and team can plant 15 acres per 
day, how long will it take to plant a 45-acre field? 
What will it cost at $3 per day? 





OOO De ge 


BOOK TABLE. 
THE ETHICS OF PROGRESS; OR, THE THEORY 
AND THE PRACTICE BY WHICH CIVILIZATION 


PROCEEDS. -By Charlies. F. Dole. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 404 pp. Price, $1.50, or 


$1.55 by mail. 

Never was there so great need for a clear, courageous, 
intelligent statement of the problems of the public as 
now, and Mr. Dole not only makes such a statement, but 
he throws more light upon their solution than has any 
cther writer. Mr. Dole is pastor of a church that puts 
no fetters on his thought or expression. He has been 
for many years president of the Twentieth Century Club 
of Boston, which hears every side of every question 
calmly and sympathetically. He is in the largest and 
best sense a Christian gentleman, as cordial and _ hos- 
pitable to a thought that comes from the humblest man 
or woman as though it were in classic garb. He comes 
nearer than any other man to being “the first citizen” of 
Boston from the viewpoint of all classes of men. In 
view of these characteristics it is highly significant that 
he treats frankly and fully of the ethics of evolution, 
the doctrine of good will, conscience, and the right, the 
treatment of moral evil, the problems of human nature, 
the realm of casuistry, and of the problems of humanity 
in practice. In previous volumes he has written of the 
spirit of democracy, the religion of a gentleman, the 
theology of civilization, the golden rule in business, the 
problem of duty and of luxury and sacrifice. This is his 
largest work and his best. He assumes the difficult task 
of defining right and wrong. The design of the book is 
to set forth a simple, vital principle of conduct which 
shall govern all doubtful points for the ultimate good of 
both the individual and the race. The effort is made to 
treat all questions upon the ground of human. welfare. 
It is an interesting discussion which will attract all 
thoughtful readers irrespective of creed or non-creed. 


HAAREN AND POLAND’S FAMOUS MEN OF MOD- 
ERN TIMES. By John H. Haaren, LL. D., district 
superintendent of schools, New York city, and A. B. 
Poland, Ph. D., superintendent of schools, Newark, N. 
J. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American 
Book Company. Cloth. 352 pp., with M#lustrations. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This book reminds us that “modern times’ does not 
by any means refer to recent times, since it deals with 
Christopher Columbus, Galileo, Cardinal Wolsey. . Sir 
Francis Drake, Sir Walter Raleigh, Oliver Cromwell, 
Sir Isanc Newton, Peter the Great, William III., Fred- 
erick the Great, and William Pitt. The only really mod- 
ern characters are Lincoln, Garibaldi, Gladstone. and 
Bismarck. Nevertheless the story of the life and deeds 
of thirty-three famous men is told in a graphic and in- 
spiring way so as to hold the interest of every boy who 
reads it. Each brief biography forms a centre about 
which the pupil can gather the prominent events of the 
country and epoch. There can be no quicker way of 
gaining the pupil’s attention, and no surer way of hold- 
ing it, for there can be no better method of acquainting 
young people with the great facts of history than that 
which gives them a knowledge of the men by whom his- 
tory has been made. The illustrations are numerous 
and beautiful, and add much to the attractiveness of this 
helpful and interesting book. 
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LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE. By Btta Bilais- 
dell MeDonald and Julia Dalrymple. “Ume San in 
Japan’; ‘Manuel in Mexico”; ‘‘Rafael in Italy”; 
“Kathleen in Ireland.” Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Illustrated. Each with eight full pictures. Cloth with 
picture cover in color. Price per volume, 60 cents. 
This highly attractive set of books renders an impor- 

tant service to all Americans who would be intelligent 

regarding real life in Mexico, Ireland, Italy, and Japan, 
especially to teachers who must be well informed upon 
child life in these countries, and more especially to 
school children in the upper grammar grades, who 
should certainly familiarize themselves with child life 
in all lands. These are books that every child will 
retish because of what is told and the way in which it is 
told. These authors have demonstrated in “Boy Blue 
and His Friends,” “Little Me-Too,” and “The Make- 

Believe Boys” that they have a keen appreciation of the 

vital phases of child activities, and they here give abun- 

dant evidence that they can acquaint themselves with 





these features of little people in Mexico, Ireland, Italy, 
and Japan, and they are surely masters in the art of 
drawing vivid pen-pictures of scenes in domestic, school, 
and play life in any land, and of the characteristics of 
these children for the delight of American children. It 


will not occur to children who read the books in this, 


series that they are studying geography and history, but 
that is exactly what they will be doing—and in the 
pleasantest possible way. As they ride on burros with 
the Mexican boys, paddle through the canals of Venice 
with Rafael, or enjoy the feast of dolls with Ume San 
in Tokio, they will be getting vivid pictures of real life 
in other parts of the world. As they view the ruins of 
Rome and Pompeii, or the round towers of ancient Ire- 
land, and the relics of the conquest of Mexico, they will 
wish to know how these things came to be. Their ques- 
tions are anticipated, and the answers, given briefly in 
the books, afford valuable and unconscious lessons in 
histery. The attractive illustrations, made from good 
photographs, furnish a background of actual scenes that 
helps to make the stories and word-pictures real. 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUNDS. A_ Pioneer Book on 
Public Recreation. Edited by Everett B. Mero. Bos- 
ton: The Dale Association. Second edition. Revised: 
enlarged; more practical information; new  illustra- 
tions. 

The first edition of “American Playgrounds” was a 
noble and notable contribution to the most important 
phase of the latest advance in public education, and the 
second edition is a decided improvement on the pioneer 
edition. It is enlarged to nearly 400 pages with new 
and improved typographical arrangement, printed in 
high grade coated paper with new and important illus- 
trations, in all 125. There are additional plans and dia- 
crams of practical usefulness. The new complete index 
is an important feature. About $55,000,000 has been ex- 
pended to date in acquiring and maintaining public 
recreation centres or playgrounds in America. Play- 
erounds were conducted this summer in over 200 cities 
of the country, two-thirds of them being supported from 
publie funds. The suggestive plans for laying out play- 
grounds, how to plan for several kinds of games in a 
limited area, diagrams for building apparatus that can 
be home-made, table of activities for various ages, types 
of foundations for apparatus, etc., are of special value 
to the technically-inclined reader. For the general 
reader there are a considerable number of excellent half- 
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‘tone reproductions from photographs of various forms of 


play and games that are interesting to look at simply as 
pictures. 


LAGGARDS IN OUR SCHOOLS. A Study of Retarda- 
tion and Elimination in City School Systems. By 
Leonard P. Ayres, Russell Sage Foundation. 106 
Kast Twenty-second street, New York: New York 
Charities Publication Committee. 252 pp. 106 tables. 
38 diagrams. Price, $1.50. : 

This is the most important specific study of school 
conditions that has been made by any one, It is a book 
without which no one can write or speak intelligently 
upon the various phases of the public schools here con- 
sidered. Mr. Ayres has developed the best sense of pro- 
portion of any student of the schools, and he has the in- 
tuition of accuracy when it comes to dealing with figures. 
What is only a trifle less important, he has the Sage 
Foundation behind him, which guarantees the time and 
the clerical assistance requisite for careful and exhaus- 
tive study of every feature of education upon which he 
enters. Nothing has ever happened in the interest of edu- 
cational publicity to compare for a moment with the es- 
tablishment of the Sage Foundation and the finding of 
men like Dr. Luther H. Gulick, Lee F. Hamner, and 
Leonard P. Ayres for the promotion of specific progres- 
sive lines of educational development. 


————_-0-# -0-@-0-@ -e-— —-_-- — 


MURINE RELIEVES THE EYE 


When Irritated by Chalk-Dust and Eye Strain, incident 
fo the average Schoolroom. A recent Census of New 
fork City reveals the fact that in that City alone 17,928 
School Children needed Eye Care. Why not try Murine 
Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Byes, 
Granulation, Pink Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine Doesn’t 
Smart; Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Experi- 
enced Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited 
Drugs. Try Murine For Your Bye Troubles. You Will 
Like Murine. Try It In Baby's Eyes for Sealy Eyelids. 
Druggists Sell Murine at 50 cents. The Murine Bye 
Remedy Company, Chicago, Will Send You Interesting 
Eye Books Free. 








How to Study and 
Teaching How to Study 


By FRANK M. McMURRY 


Professor of Elementary Education, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. 


12me. $1.25 net. Postpaid. 


ig Pas is, perhaps, the most fundamentally im- 

portant educational book that has recently ap- 
peared, for it answers the basic problems of the 
teacher and parent. It explains why young people 
have not learned to study effectively, what changes 
are necessary in the schools, and what can be done 
in teaching young children to form the right habits 
of study. The problem of. home study and the 
native capacity of children for fruitful study are con- 
sidered thoroughly. In every respect it is the help- 
ful and suggestive book that would be expected from 
Dr. MeMurry. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of Sage ee oo news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
school authorities in every state in the 
To be available, these contributions 


Union. 
_ Should be sort and (oon gh peal 
received by 


should be the editor not nee 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEBRPTINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 8, 9: National Association of 
State Universities, Boston. 


October 8, 9: New England Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools, Boston University, Bos- 
ton. 


October 14, 15: Upper Peninsula 
(Mich.) Educational Association, 
Ishpeming; J. B. Faught, secre 
tary, Marquette. 


Octeber 15: Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Worcester; 
F. 8, Pope, North Easton, secre- 
tary. 

October 15: Berkshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Pittsfield. 
October 15, 16: Eastern [Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Danville. 
October 21, 22, 23: Vermont State 


Teachers’ Association, Burling- 
ton; Isaac Thomas, Rutland, 
president. 


October 22: Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Hartford and 
New Haven. . 

October 23: New England High 
School Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Normal school building, 
Salem, Mass. 

October 28, 29, 30: Forty-seventh 
University Convocation of State of 
New York, Albany. 


October 28, 29, 30: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Lewiston; William H. 
Brownson, Portland, president. 

October 29: Hampshire County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Northampton; EF. K. Congdon, 
president. 

October 29: Middlesex County 
(Mass.) ‘Teachers’ Association, 
Tremont Temple, Boston; F. W. 
Chase, Newton, secretary. 

November 3, 4,5: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 

November 5: Worcester County 
(Mass.) ‘Teachers’ Association, 
Worcester, Mechanics hall; presi- 
dent, Robert Orange Small, Graf- 
ton; secretary, Lucy R. Poland, 
Worcester. 

November 4, 5: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka. 

November 4, 5, 6: Rhode Island Insti- 
bea of Instruction, Providence, 

i Bs 


November 4-5-6: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. E. 
J. H. Beard, Newton, president; 
O. E. Smith, Indianola, secretary. 

November 5: Hampden County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Springfield; C. A. Brodeur, West- 
field, president. 

November 5: Norfolk County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Ford hall, 
Boston; E. D. Varney, Bast Milton, 
president. 


November 5: Essex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Peabody. 
November 12: New England Associa- 


tion of School Superintendents, 
Latin school hall, Boston. 





November 23-26: Virginia State 
Teachers’ Association, Richmond. 
November 26: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, Worcester; C. B. 

Bilis, Springfield, president. 


December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car. 
ter, Jefferson City. 


February 22, 23, 24: Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

February 26: Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Classical and High School 
Teachers, high , school building, 
Hartford. 

Easter week, 1910: Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, 
Washington, D.C.; F. E. Lakey, 
secretary, Boston. 





& 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

CAMBRIDGE. Frank E. Parlin, 
superintendent of public schools in 
Cambridge, was the guest of the 
Grammar School Principals’ Club of 
Cambridge September 14. The club 
numbers only thirteen members and 
all were present, including John D. 
Billings of the Webster school, who 
presided; Miss Mary A. Townsend of 
the Morse school; Herbert H. Bates, 
Wellington Training school; George 
B. Colesworthy, Fletcher school; H. 
Warren Foss, Kelley school; John W. 
Freese, Houghton school; Edward O. 
Grover, Ellis school; William L. Mc- 
Gregor, Harvard school; W. M. Mac- 
Vicar, Roberts school; Herbert H. 
Richardson, Peabody school; Freder- 
ick E. Thompson, Putnam school; 
Arthur C. Wadsworth, Russell 
school, and Ruell H. Fletcher of the 
Thorndike school, who in January 
will round out fifty-two years of ser- 
vice as a teacher in Cambridge 
schools. 

WORCESTER. The October meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association is to be held in 
Worcester October 15. 

NEWTON. The city opens this 
year a new technical high school, one 
of the best in the country. It liter- 
ally has the best school grounds of 
any technical high school in the 
country and one of the best buildings 
and equipments anywhere. The 
course of study is skilfully laid out, 
and the teaching force is exception- 
ally strong under the leadership of 
Principal Charles L. Kirshner. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. The city and 
educational New England were 
greatly shocked on September 15 to 
learn that Superintendent Walter H. 
Small had died suddenly of heart 
disease in his automobile while tak- 
ing lessons at the hands of a demon- 
strator. Mr. Small had been ap- 
parently in perfect health up to the 
time of his death. Mr. Small was a 
native of Provincetown, Mass., 
(April 21, 1856), graduate of Dart- 
mouth (1878), A. M., 1882. He was 
high school principal in Medfield and 
Hudson, Mass.; superintendent of 


Palmer, Mass., 1893-’97; superintend- 
ent Chelsea, 1897-1902, and superin- 
tendent of Providence after 1902. He 
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was a distinct success in every po- 
sition. Every professional change 
was a promotion, and there was 
never imitation in any position. He 
was a scholarly man, strictly profes- 
sional in his educational attitude. 
He had the loyal support of his teach- 
ers, the admiration of the public, and 
the affectionate regard of educators. 
He was a lovable gentleman. The 
body lay in state for several hours, 
and a multitude paid tribute to his 
memory. The principals of the 
schools were the ushers at the fu- 
neral. The honorary  pall-bearers 
were Mayor Henry Fletcher: Judge 
Frederick Rueckert, president of the 
school committee; William H. Eddy, 
principal of the Messer-street school, 
as president of the Public School 
Teachers’ Association; Councilman 
Percy A. Harden, president of the 
Providence Central Club, represent- 
ing the social clubs; Warren S. Locke, 
representing the Unitarian Club; 
Louis Parkhurst of Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton, a classmate of Mr. Small and a 
trustee of Dartmouth College, repre- 
senting the college affiliations of Mr. 
Small. 

Providence was one of three cities 
in the country first to have superin- 
tendents of schools, and Dr. Samuel 
S. Green of Brown University, au- 
thor of ‘‘Green’s Analysis."’ was the 
first superintendent. In 1855 he was 
succeeded by Daniel Leach. who was 
superintendent until 1884, the longest 
service of any man in New England 
prior to Messrs. Cogswell of Cam- 
bridge and Edgerly of Fitchburg. 
From 1884 to 1902 Dr. Horace S&S. 
Tarbell was superintendent. This is 
one of the few cases in which a New 
England city has gone out of New 
England for its public school head. 
The late Mr. Small had the strong 
qualities of all his predecessors. 


CONNECTICUT. 

CLINTON. The members of the 
Alumni Association of Morgan 
school, Clinton, are sending out let- 
ters requesting all members of the 
association, students, and friends of 
the school who were in any way as- 
sociated with the late Mary C. Eliot 
in her work in Morgan school to con- 
tribute to a fund to be known as the 
Mary C. Eliot fund, the income to be 
used in purchasing a medal, annu- 
ally, which shall be given at the 
yearly commencement of the school, 
to the honor student in room No. 1, 
or left to the discretion of the prin- 
cipal of the school, the idea being to 
perpetuate the memory of one who 
was connected with the school for so 
many years and beloved by the com- 
munity. 

HAMPTON. The eleventh annual 
reunion of the C. C. Foster high 
school was held at Hampton Septem- 
ber 2 at Grange hall. In the morn- 
ing a reception was held and at noon 
an excellent dinner was_ served. 
School opeued atl o’elock with 
“Auld Lang Syne.” This was fol- 
lowed by a welcome address by Dr. 
James E. Stetson of New Haven. He 
paid high tribute to Mr. Foster and 
his success as a teacher, narrated 
many pleasant reminiscences of high 
school days and of schoolmates 
passed beyond the Great Divide. In 
response, the veteran teacher spoke 
of the joy it gave him to meet again 
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his pupils after more than fifty years. 
A paper, “In Memoriam,” was read 
by Sarah A. Tiffany, after which Ed- 
ward B. Bennett told of the noble 
and useful lives of the Taintor boys 
and William H. Bennett, who passed 
away last year. The roll-call was 
answered by twenty-one members. 


WINSTED. Superintendent Leav- 
enworth is assisted by the following 
teachers in the public schools: First 
district, principal, Mable Lamphear; 
Gertrude 8S. Orvis, Anna McClimon, 
Florence G. Woodward, Myra A. 
Pascoe, Grace M. Hawley, Augusta 
K. Cook, Daisy K. Hill, Hazel D. 
Judson, Edith Hurlbut, and Leila 
Colt; third district, Mrs. Winifred 
McCaffrey; fourth district, princi- 
pal, Harold Lawton; Cora L. Thorpe, 
Persis L. Fowler, Susan L. Tanner, 
Bertha F. Gage, Alice 8S. Persons, 
Mary R. Lewis, Mary L. Carey, Mary 
I. McGowan, Katherine Keefe, 
Gladys C. Dunbar, Delia H. Bailey, 
Blanche BE. Lee, Ellen Cook, and 
Louise Chapman; seventh district, 
Margaret M. Burwell; ninth district, 
Leila Guilmart. 

EAST LYME. Superintendent 8. 
J. Weaver announces the list of those 
who teach this term in the various 
schools as follows: Niantic high 
school, Henry P. McLaughlin: 
Niantic grammar department, Miss 
Helen R. Lewis; Niantic interme- 
diate department, Miss Myra Bron- 
son; Niantic primary department, 
Miss Hazel Damon; Flanders gram- 
mar department, Miss Margaret 
Wright; Flanders intermediate de- 
partment, Miss Frances G. Wattens; 
Flanders primary department, Miss 
Lucy Hipelius; Black Point, Miss 
Mabel Tracey; Little Boston, Miss 
Jennie M. Beckwith; Niantic Hill, 
Miss Alma A. Gagnon; Walnut Hill, 
Miss Marion E. Stark. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The part 
that the school children of New York 
will take in the Hudson-Fulton cele- 
bration, on Saturday, October 2, will 
be an inspiring feature. Five hun- 
dred thousand will appear in the 
grand parade, and it is estimated 
that a million children will take some 
part in the celebration. Aside from 
the parade, children’s festivals will 
be held the same day in fifty centres 
of the city. The committee has at 
last closed a contract for the pur- 
chase of 400,000 hats and flags for 
use in the parade, and the folk dances 
in the parks will be very attractive. 
Louis Chalmy, said to be one of the 
highest authorities in the United 
States on folk dances, is instructing 
the small dancers, and he has the ef- 
ficient assistance of Miss Marie 
Hofer, formerly of the Rochester 
public school teaching foree. An- 
other instructor for the dancing is 
“Silver Fox,” who spent five years 
among the Indians. He is engaged 
in teaching Indian dances to the chil- 
dren. 

NEW JERSEY. 

TRENTON. Philip T. O’Keefe of 
Lynn, Mass., has been appointed as 
teacher of design in the School of In- 
dustrial Art at Trenton. Mr. 
O’Keefe is twenty-two years of age. 
He was graduated from the Lynn 


English high school in the class of 
1904 and then went to the Massachu- 
setts Normal Art school, where he 
was graduated in the class of 1908. 
BLOOMFIELD. This city has 
just purchased a fine plot of land 
for a new high school, and has ad- 
vertised for bids for another gram- 
mar school to cost about $3,500. The 
high school plot cost $1,600. ; 





CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

YELLOW SPRINGS. Antioch 
College opens with an increase of 
twenty-five per cent. over last year, 
and that was twenty-five per cent. 
over the previous year, and that was 
twenty-five per cent. over the year 


before, which shows the pace set by | 


President 8S. D. Fess. 


INDIANA. 


The consolidated rural school is 
making itself felt in the land asa 
step toward better things. Wea 
township, Tippecanoe county, Indi- 
ana, is strictly rural, having no vil- 
lage within its boundaries. It is six 
miles square, and made up of that 
rich prairie land known as Wea 
plain, but the farms are large and the 
school population not proportionally 
great. Eight years ago there were 
eleven district schools in the town- 
ship, one-room country schools with 
a single teacher and all the grades 
with a single exception. In some of 
these schools the attendance was 
small, the five least important having 
a total of only sixty children. In 
these there was often but one pupil 
in a class, thus doing away with the 
stimulus of competition; there was 
an insufficient number to give any 
social life to the school in suéh mat- 
ters aS games: the school term was 
short, for appropriations were small 
when numbers were lacking, the 
teachers were inexperienced and 
poorly paid, the isolation of the 
farmer child was little broken by his 
attendance, and the school was no 
community centre. To-day there is 
one central school for the entire 
township. The building is of brick, 
is furnace-heated, has four spacious, 
well-fitted rooms, all classes are 
zraded; the term is lengthened, the 
teachers are of the best, even such 
specialties as music are taught, as 
are agriculture and home-making; 
each child has social intercourse with 
150 others; there is plenty of material 
for team work in study and play; the 
whole community is drawn together, 
and Wea township has sprung into 
new life. A well-fitted library has 
been installed and high school 
studies have been introduced. Seven 
teachers do the work of eleven, and 
do it much more. efficiently.—The 
New Idea Women’s Magazine for 
October. 


WINONA LAKE. Winona Ool- 
lege, Sol. C. Dickey, chancellor, 
and Jonathan Rigdon, dean, opens 
in fine condition. The catalog is 
interesting and suggestive. 





ILLINOIS. 
DANVILLE. The program of 
the Eastern Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation meeting, October 15, 16. con- 
tains many names of noted educa- 
tors, among whom are Superintend- 
ent A. F. Lyle, Shelbyville; Dr. W. C. 
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THE MENACE OF A DUST- 
LADEN ATMOSPHERE. 


He be titi thn Senge of Salon 


large numbers of pupils are in attendance 
every slightest movement will start a fresh 
circulation of poisonous dust, keeping the 
atmosphere constantly polluted and unfit to 
breathe. 

If undisturbed by air-currents or moving 
bodies, dust will settle upon the floor. The 
sensible conclusion, then, is that the best 
way to eliminate dust is by treating wooden 
floors with a preparation that will hold 
permanently every particle of dust and mi- 
cro-organism coming in contact with it. 
That such a line of reasoning is correct is 
demonstrated by every floor on which 
Standard ‘Floor Dressing is used. This 
dressing, while not intended for household use, 
is prepared for use ini schools and all pub- 
lic buildings having floors of wood. 





Standard Floor Dressing is being used on 
thousands of floors with wonderful success, 
and experiments have shown that in every 
room where used the dust is reduced nearly 
one hundred per cent., or Practically elimi- 
nated. With the disappearance of dust, of 
course, follows the destruction of every 
disease-germ, for Standard Fléor Dressing 
peer germicidal properties that effectu- 

y dispose of every micro-organism 
upon floors treated with it. = 

A summing up would reveal that the chief 
merit of standard Floor Dressing is that it 
exterminates dust and germs, and so coinci- 
dentally preserves health. But there are other 
qualities that make Standard Floor Dressing 
a valuable preparation for treating floors. 
It possesses properties that preserve the 
wood itself, preventing it from splintering 
and cracking. Then, again, floors treated 
with Standard Floor Dressing are easier to 
sweep. The dressing does not evaporate; in 
fact, three or four applications a year with 
the Standard Oiler should prove sufficient to 
obtain the best results. 

To introduce Standard Floor Dressing in 
localities where it is not in use, we make 
the following remarkable offer: We will, on 
request of those in charge’ of any school, 
college, hospital, or public building of any 
character, treat the floor of one room or 
corridor with Standard Floor Dressing. This 
demonstration will be made at our own ez- 
pense. 

To localities far re- 
moved from our agen- 
cies, we will send free 
sample with full direc- 
tions for applying. 

Complete data has 
been prepared in the 
form of reports, testi- 
monials, and a booklet, 
“Dust and Its Dan- 
gers.” Those _ inter- 
ested are asked to 
write for them. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 
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ne FORGING AHEAD of 1908 


Month by Month, May 1st, June 1st, July ist, Aug. 1st, 





* Bagley, professor of education, Uni- 


versity of Illinois; Dr. E. J. James, 
president University of Llinois; Dr. 
Robert A. Armstrong, West Virginia 
University; Dr. Robert J. Aley, state 
superintendent of Indiana; Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago. 


—_——_ 


IOWA. 


MAQUOKETA. The program at 
the high school graduation in June 
interests us so much that we give it 
especial attention. The program 
centred in the city and in the 
school itself. The topics were as 
follows: “The Founding of Maquo- 
keta”: “The Old Academy, the Fore- 
runner of the High School”; ““Maquo- 
keta in the Civil War’; “Our Li- 
brary”; “Our Municipality’; “Our 
Local Paper”: a Forty Years a 
Teacher’; “C, Dudley, Twenty- 
five Years Sdsattitentent of Schools, 
1875-1900"; “The Class of 1999.” 
Iowa abounds in progressive ideas, 
and Superintendent E. L. Rickert is 
one of the leaders in progress. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SANTA BARBARA. Superin- 
tendent F. M. Fultz of Burlington, 
Iowa, has become superintendent in 
this city. He has made for himself 
a national reputation both by his 
skilful administration and personal 
development along two lines of 
scholarly activities, notably in geog- 
raphy, having the largest number 
of geographical views from photo- 
graphs of his own taking of any pub- 
lic school man known to the editor 
of the Journal of Education. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 








(Continued from page 297.] 





like the truthful statements of a sin- 
cere and peace-loving statesman. 


ROSEBERY AND THE BUDGET. 


Lord Rosebery, who was Liberal 
Premier once upon a time, has parted 
company with his party rather os- 
tentatiously on the budget question, 
and has vehemently attacked the 
pending finance bill, in which the 
provisions of the budget are em- 
bodied. The budget, he says, would 
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the Increase in Sales of the 
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put the future of England in the 
melting pot, and he urges the House 
of Lords to kill the bill. Yet some 
one with a long memory recalls the 
fact that in 1894, when the budget of 
that year, which like the present 
budget was denounced as. Socialistic, 
came before the House of Lords, 
Lord Rosebery in his speech before 
the Lords, deprecated the “idea that 
the House of Lords has anything to 
do with money bills.” The times 
‘change, and we change with them. 


a 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Tufts College opened the new aca- 
demic year last week, registering the 
largest class in ‘her history. The en- 
tering class in the college of letters 
alone will number 150. This is 
twelve in excess of last year. 
Twenty-five of the prospective fresh- 
men are women. Six will enter the 
divinity school. The total enroll- 
ment, including medical and dental 
schools, will approach 1,200. There 
are several changes in the faculty. 
Alfred C. Lane, for ten years state 
geologist of Michigan, will assume 
the chair left vacant by the death of 
Professor John P. Marshall, head of 
the department of geology and min- 
eralogy. Professor Themas Whit- 
temore returns to his duties after a 
year spent in Europe, where he col- 
lected art works for use in connec- 
tion with his cours? in fine arts. 
Samuel A. Connor will assume the 
duties of instructor in railroad en- 
gineering; C. A. Adams will be in- 
structor in mechanical arts; Edward 
A. Croll, a Sheffield school graduate, 
will assist the instructor in drawing. 

Brown University opened Septem- 
ber 22, President Faunce delivering 
the opening address. Professor 
Frederick Slocum of the department 
of mathematics has resigned to ac- 
cept a position in solar research at 
the Yerkes observatory of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Professor A. S. 
Morse has retired from the Romance 
department, and his work will be 
taken by Gilbert Chinard, a French 
teacher, who took his degree at the 
Sorbonne and has since been teaching 
at the College of the City of New 
York. 


Boston University, in reopening its 


liberal arts and theological. depart- 
ments last week, reached its fortieth 
anniversary. All Signs point to 
record classes. Roy Malcolm has 
been chosen university college secre- 
tary for the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. Professor Marshall 
Perrin, Ph. D., will take the Sanscrit 
chair left vacant by the death of Pro- 
fessor Lindsay. 

The New Hampshire College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts com- 
menced its forty-third year of exer- 
cises September 16, with many 
changes in the faculty and a large en- 
tering class. Bert E. C ulTy succeeds 
red W. Morse as professor of or- 
ganic chemistry and head of chemical] 
department of experiment station. 
'T. R. Arkell, B. S., succeeds William 
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H. Pew, B. Sc., as assistant profes- 
sor of animal husbandry, and W. L. 
Slate, Jr., is made assistant in ani- 
mal husbandry. 


Professor Gustay F. Wittig of the 
electrical engineering department of 
the University of Maine has resigned 
to accept a position as head of the 
electrical engineering department of 
the University of Alabama. Profes- 
sor Wittig has been at Orono three 
years, having come here from Colum- 
bia, following his graduation from 
that institution. 


Forty-seven students have been ac- 
eepted to go to the United States and 
study under the arrangement by 
whieh that part of the Boxer indem- 
nity that was returned to China by 
America is to be expended for educa- 
tional purposes. They passed the 
American medical examination, and 
will leave for the United States in 
charge of Tong Nai Son, a graduate 
of Yale. 


Dr. Howard V. Canter, who has 
been appointed an associate professor 
in classics at the University of Lli- 
nois, is noted as an educator and 
modern. classicist, and goes to Illinois 
from the University of Missouri, 
where he was instructor in Latin. He 
first specialized at Washington and 
Lee University and later at Johns 
Hopkins he took his doctorate with 
high honors. He has been a teacher 
in the Lexington, Va., public schools 
and high school, was classical mas- 
ter of the University high school at 
Baltimore, and professor of Latin 
and Greek in Notre Dame of Mary- 
land. Dr. Canter has the reputation 
of being a thorough scholar in Latin 
and other tongues. 


Fred J. Lockhart, a well-known 
Kansas City newspaper man, has 
gone to Boulder, Col., where he will 
take charge of the department of 
journalism at the University of Colo- 
rado, The school is a departure 
at the university, and Mr. Lockhart, 
a graduate of the institution, was se- 
lected from a number of applicants 
as its first head. 

The one hundred and forty-fourth 
year of Rutgers College began on 
September 22. Pmns for the new 
chemistry building are being drawn. 
It is expected that the work of con- 
struction may be commenced this 
fall and that the building will be 
completed by the opening of the col- 
lege in September, 1910. Changes in 
the faculty are announced as fol- 
lows: Richard Morris, associate pro- 
fessor, becomes professor of mathe- 
matics and graphics; Frank Randall 


Pratt, instructor in mathematics and - 


graphics, has been made instructor 
in physics. Following are new ap- 
pointments to the force of instruc- 
tors: W. Bertram Twiss, A. M., a 
graduate of Harvard University, in 
English, and Erik 8S. Palmer, B. &., 
a graduate of Sheffield Scientific 
school at Yale, in mathematics and 
graphics. ‘These appointments are 
necessitated by the increase in the 
number of students. 


Professor Gierke of the depart- 
ment of law of the University of 
Berlin arrived at New York on his 
way to Cambridge, where he will 
represent his university at the in- 
duction of Professor A. Lawrence 
Lowell as president of Harvard Uni- 
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versity. Dr. Gierke will éliver sev: 
eral lectures at Harvard, and later 
will lecture at Columbia University. 


This fall finds 2,582 women and 
girls studying at the’ Germah uni- 
versities, but 1,152 are not candi- 
dates for degrees; 699 are students 
in history, philosophy, and _philol- 
ogy, 371 in medicine, 245 in mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences, 
forty-four in dentistry, forty-two in 
“finance,” twenty-three in jurispru- 
dence, four in pharmacy, and four in 
(Lutheran) theology. 


At the twentieth anniversary of 
Clark University a conference deal- 
ing with the countries of the Far 
East was held during the week be- 
ginning September 13. The aim of 
the meetings was to bring together 
those interested in the Far WDast in 
general, and in China in particular; 
to have the whole situation thor- 
oughly discussed by persons who can 
speak with authority upon the vari- 
ous aspects of the problem; and thus 
to aid in bringing about a more sym- 
pathetic appreciation of eastern con- 
ditions. Not only does China pre- 
sent a striking example of rapid his- 
torical evolution, but recent events, 
such as the remission of the indem- 
nity money, and the sending to the 
United States of some hundreds of 
Chinese students have attracted the 
attention of the American people to 
China in an especial degree. The 
first part of the week was devoted to 
conditions in India, Japan, Korea, 
and the Philippines; the latter -part 
entirely to the situation in China. 


William Thayer Smith, who for 


‘the past thirteen years has been dean 


of the Dartmouth Medical school 
and one of the best known medical 
men in New Hampshire, died sud- 
denly September 17. On September 


a —— 
4 Dr. Smith was taken Ml for the first 
time, and since that: time his. condi- 
tion has rapidly declined.” Dr. Smith 
was born in New York.city i ye 
80, 1839, and was the son of 
Rey. Asa D. Smith, once president of 
Dartmouth College. .He was gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1874, and from the 
Dartmouth Medical school in 1878, 
He then attended the medical de 
partment of the University of New 
York and was graduated from there 
in 1879. Yale honored him with an 
A. M. degree, and in 1897 the hon- 
orary degree of LL. D. was conferred 
upon him. He became: professor of 
physiology at the Dartmouth Medical 
school in 1885, and held that position 
until two years ago, when he re- 
signed; since then he has been pre- 
fessor emeritus. From 1907 to the 
time of his death he was professor of 
clinical surgery and served as con- 
sulting surgeon in the Mary H. 
Hiteheock Memorial hospital con- 
nected with Dartmouth College. He 
was made dean of the medical school 
in 1896. 

The trustees of Smith’s Agricul- 
tural school, Northampton, Mass., 
announce definitely that the school 
will open for the fall term in the 
new building October 5. The trus- 
tees have made arrangements to se- 
cure the necessary financial support 
for the early part of the school year, 
until the new city government can 
make appropriations for the coming 
financial year of the city. It is ex- 
pected that the school will number 
125 pupils, The faculty of the school 
will comprise Director R. W. Stim- 
son, Dr. E. H. Lehnert, in the chem- 
istry department; W. S. Graffam, in 
the mechanical department; William 
Nash, in the departments of English 
and mathematics; Miss S. M. Weed, 
in the biological department; Miss 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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EDWAED W. , Prop., Beacon St., Boston. 
Established 1885. Tel. Hay. 975-4. 
Some New Books. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
When America Won Liberty. ...........-sesss0- Jenks T. ¥. Crowell & Co., N.Y, $1.26 
Alexander Hamilton... ..ccserececercersrerseeee Oliver G. P. Putnam’s Sons ‘“ $ 15 
| Oo Sa re Bron gon (Ed.) Univ. of Chicago Press, Chic. 1.15 
Politios....«+----+- ee Heer e eee eee cece Me Longmans Green & Co., * 1,80 
Days in the Seapets McLoughlin A. H. Clark Co., Cleveland 
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Algebra......--0+e-.++-- + ..-Reitzand Crathorne i 
ro: Men of Modern Times....Haaren and Poland American BookCo., ‘ 

A Child’s Guide to American History........... Baker &TaylorCo., ‘ 1 

Austria-Hungary ...------++++--eeesisseeee e veeece Dutton & Co., “ 6 

John Chinaman and a Few Others.............. er “ “ “ 1 

Essays of Poets and Poetry...... ....+--++se0se- Warren “ “ “ 3 
The Pronunciation of Eng ish................... Jones @G.P. Putnam’sSons, “ 
The Life of the Universe (2 vols.)......--....... Arrhenius Harper& Bros., ‘“ 
Pa Flickinger’s Folks....0+..--.++++0 sssceseeees nat to : “ “ ‘s 
e . a 7) 





The Transm tion Of Souls...... ...s..-cseeee 
} dergarten 


The Sunday Kindergarten............--++++ «+++ 
POOTIB iol. oon ed ccccccapevicceseccccccc cece 
PlaygZrounds......-eeee-ecssceceeseces 

With Evans to the Pacific...........-0s.seee- eee 
Billy TO-MOrrow. .......c-ceeeeececcecrcsceeweees 


Lane & Co., “ 
Ginn & Co., Boston 
Salisbury Henry Holt & Co., New York 
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Ferris _ Univ. of Chicago Press, Chic. 
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Anna Hedges, in the department of 
domestic science, and Miss Lacey, in 
the department of domestic art. 

The fall term of Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa., opened with the largest 
attendance in its history. The regis- 
tration indicates a freshman class of 
185, and.a total attendance approxi- 
mating 500. During the summer 
new fraternity houses of Zeta Psi 
and Chi Phi have been pushed rap- 
idly toward completion and will be 
available for students in a_ short 
time. Repairs of South College and 
the central steam plant have rapidly 
advanced. The following are the 
new members of the faculty: James 
T. Rood, Ph. D. (Clark University), 
formerly of the University of Ala- 
Damn, professor of electrical engi- 
neering; William A. Eckles, Ph. D. 
(Johns Hopkins University), for- 
merly of Miami University, associate 
professor of Greek; Gustave Reybaz, 
lic.. .in letters. (University of Lau- 
sanne), instructor in modern lan- 
guages; Raymond 4H. Lacy, M.A. 
(Johns Hopkins), formerly of Syra- 
euse University, instructor in Latin; 
Elbert. Ross, B. 8. (Lafayette Col- 
lege), instructor in chemistry; P. W. — 
Durkee, A. B., B. S. (McGill Univer- 
sity), instructor in »mathematies and . 
graphics; Harold A. Bruce, formeriy 


of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, director of gymnasium; Ar- 
thur Trumbull Seymour, A. M. 
(Columbia -University), assistant in 
physics. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., 
opened its 127th year with the larg- 
est freshman class in its history. 
Had it not been for the regulation 
passed last year, limiting the num- 
ber of women students to twenty- 
five per cent. of the total strength of 
the institution, the number of new 
students received this year would 
have almost doubled the best pre- 
vious record. 


Tickets for the inauguration of 
President Lowell of Harvard on 
October 5 to 7 are to be distributed 
among the graduates by the commit- 
tee by application. The principal in- 
auguration ceremony will take place 
in the college yard Wednesday morn- 
ing, October 6, and the yard will be 
closed to all but ticket holders. 
Tickets also will be required for the 
students’ celebration Wednesday 
evening in the stadium and for the 
tea at the medical school Thursday 
afternoon. The graduates are en- 
titled to two tickets each, and appli- 
eations must be made on blank forms 
that may be secured at the office of 
the Harvard Alumni Association, 50 
State street, Boston; the Harvard 
Co-operative Society, Cambridge, and 
the Harvard Club of New York, 
New York. Students are entitled to 
one ticket each. All applications 
must be in thé hands of the commit- 
tee at 5 University hall on or before 
October 1. That no graduates or 
students desiring to attend. the in- 
auguration ceremonies Wednesday 
may be excluded, however, arrange- 
ments have been made for a distri- 
bution of adwission tickets on the 
morning of October 6 at the class of 
77 gate from 8 to ll o'clock. These 
céremonies begin “at 10.20 ‘o'clock: 


Shattuck Ave,’ 


During inauguration week the head- 
quarters of delegates will be at Phil- 
lips Brooks house. On Thursday, 
October 7, the Harvard Club of Bos- 
ton will entertain its members and 
Visiting graduates at Junch at 1 p. m. 
at the Colonial Club in Cambridge. 
The Harvard Alumni Association 
will hold a meeting in Memorial hall 
the afternoon of October 6. The 
members of the Divinity, Law, Medi- 
cal, and Dental Alumni Associations 
will participate in this meeting. 


A department of journalism has 
been created by the New York Uni- 
versity, beginning September 930. 
The instructors are Professor Joseph 
French Johnson, who was formerly 
head of the school of journalism at 
the University of Pennsylvania; 


Frank J. Warne, who is to be the di- . 


rector of the new department, a prac- 
tical newspaper man of many years’ 
experience; G. B. Hotchkiss of the 
New York Evening Sun and a gradu- 
ate-of Yale University; A. W. At- 
wood, financial editor of the New 
York Press, and Professor W. H. 
Lough, Jr., formerly of the Wall 
Street Journal. The courses com- 
prise news writing, including some 
practice in copy reading and proof- 
reading; current topics and sources 
of information; editorial and busi- 
ness management; advertising and 
circulation; the writing of special ar- 
ticles and editorials; the law of libel 
and copyright. 


A number of new appointments 
have been made at Smith College 
since June. The vacancy in the mu- 
sic department made by the death 
of Professor E. B. Story is yet to be 
filled. Miss Annetta Clark, a gradu- 
ate of the college, has been appointed 
private secretary to President Seelye. 
The new members in the various col- 
lege departments include: Dr. Flor- 
ence Gilman, resident physictfan; 
Mile. Imbreeq, French; Miss Kath- 
erine Layton, German; Miss Mary 
Curtis, elocution; Miss Mary Lewis, 
English; Miss Margaret Rooke, Ital- 
ian; Miss Florence Gragg, Latin: 
Miss Helen Choate, botany; Miss 
Laura Brant, physics; Miss Theresa 


Maley, gymnastics; Miss Jean 
Chandler and Miss Bertha Chris- 
tiansen, assistant registrars; Miss 
Myra Sarapson, zoology; Miss Flor- 


ence Paine, astronomy; Miss Clara 
Lynch, zoology, and Mrs. Barrangon, 
reader in art. Mrs. C. 8, MeCandish 
has succeeded Mrs. Emily Terry. so 
many years in charge of the Hub- 
bard house, and Miss Georgiana 
Woodbury will be in charge at the 
Tyler. : 





ONE WAY HE COULD HELP. 


An Bastern college graduate ap- 
plied for work in a Michigan lumber 
camp. He was told to get busy on 
one end of a cross-saw, the other end 
being in charge of an old and ex- 
perienced lumberman. At first all 
went well, but at the end of the sec- 
ond day the young man’s strength be- 
gan to wane. Suddenly the old man 
stopped the saw and spat. 

“Sonny,” he said, not unkindly. “I 
don’t mind yer ridin’ on this saw, 
but if it’s jest the same to you I wish 


you’d keep yer feet off the ground.” - 


—Everybody’s Magazine. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

For two weeks Peter, the man 
monkey, has been the most talked 
about being in New England; in fact 
it is doubtful whether any attraction 
that has ever come to the theatre has 
caused more comment than this won- 
derful Simian who has been giving 
exhibitions at Keith’s. Not only is 
Peter proving a_ strong attraction, 
but the vaudeville itself is made up 
entirely of headline acts, many of 
them hew to Boston. For next week 
another strong bill has been secured, 
one of the features being Tom Ed- 
wards, the famous English ventrilo- 
quist, who will begin his engagement 
in this country, presenting his latest 
achievements in this line. Will M. 
Cressy and Blanche Dayne, the New 
England character delineators, will 
remain for another week, presenting 
that ever popular comedy, “Town 
Talk To-night.” Another strong 
comedy feature will be James Harri- 
gan, the tramp juggler, and others 
on the bill will be the Kellinos, Paul 
Stevens, the wonderful pole  bal- 
aneer; Arthur Cameron, who sings 
English nonsense songs, and others. 


’ 
> 


Teaching Agriculture in Bohemia. 


sohemia has a system of traveling 
teachers, who tour the country in- 
structing farmers and others inter- 
ested in the science of agriculture, 
according to Consul Joseph I. Brit- 
tain of Prague. The teachers have 
been organized by the Bohemian 
government. 

Each teacher has several special- 
ties; for instance, one has dairying 
and hop*culture and the scientific 
plan of fertilizing meadows; another 
teaches the proper care of grapes and 
gives practical demonstrations and 
lectures on vegetable culture. 

All land owners, farmers, teachers, 
and persons interested in agricultural] 
questions are entitled to receive in- 
struction. The tuition fee for each 
course is $2.03, the student paying 
the cost of lodging and similar ex- 
pense. To those unable to pay the 
government gives $10.15 each, With a 
total limit of $223 for all deserving 
pupils in each school. The women 
are taught fruit preserving and mar- 
malade making. The course in- 
cludes instruction in irrigation, fer- 
tilization, forestry, the prevention 
and cure of plant diseases, the culti- 
vation of vines, the keeping of poul- 
try, bees, veterinary surgery, and the 
eare of the home. 

Speaking of the good results ob- 
tained by this scheme the consul 
says:— 

“The value of these courses is seen 
when the agricultural progress of Bo- 
hemia during the past years is noted. 
In forestry alone the result has been 
astounding; 7,000,000 trees have been 
planted and especial attention has 
been given to the forestation of bare 
slopes.” 





Perhaps you think, sir, that your 
wife has buttons enough on her 
spring gown to last her the rest of 
her life, but you will find that she 
has to buy just as many when the 
next fashion comes around.—Somer- 
ville Journal. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THEY KNOW all over the country where to come when teachers are suddenly needed, 

The first two weeks of September, 1909, we filled two vacancies in Birm ing- 
ham, Ala., by teachers from New York; one in the norma) at Frostburg, Md., 5 a teacher 
from Massachusetts; one in Corry, Pa., by a teacher from Massachusetts; one in Warten, 
Ohio, by a teacher from New York; one in Lyndon, Ky., bya teacher from Massachuretts; 
one in Trenton, N. J., by a teacher from aseachusetts; one in Metuchen, N. J., by a 
teacher from New York; one in Cincinpati, Ohio, by a teacher from New York, 
besides a muititude of placesin New York WHERE came in toregister on Sept. il. While 





by New York teachers. A young man he was filling out a blank we called up 
the Stiles Preparatory School, Ithaca, and told the principal we bad the man he was looking 
for. “Send him by first train,’’ was the reply; he went and wss employed. Thorteen 
candidates in one week got places without even writing a letter. All we telephoned 
was what the conditions were, and if they were satisfactory to take first train and 
begin work. We cannot fill all places that come to us tor lack of T0 COM 
candidates, but we fil) so many that superintendents krow where 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











SEPTEMBER VACANCIES. sccondary'scncols ana Puitic schools are ours to af 
and now coming in daily. If advancement is your desire, write us. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 





Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


FISHER. - ACENCY 


E Hent facilities f lacing t h i t 
x eele CUS SEND FOR MANUAL,» 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY fuircieces.'¢ Colleges, 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in - 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some any sovedapns 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $f0 to $70 per month. For further 

information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1548 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. : 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Astists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 











SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. . 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4.29977,2,09., *roprieters 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


“TEACHERS EXCHANGE 120 Boylston St 
; Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 
he g 














CEOS IOCE 
We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every partef the country. 

29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 
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Lippincott’s New School Books| {| = = THE es 
Culler’s New General Physics , a 
bey baagab Teachers’ Annuity Guild u 


Professor of Physics, Miami Unibersity, Oxford, Ohio OF MASSACHUSETTS 
















R. CULLER is well known as the author of a 
‘First Book in Physics’ and a *Text-book of An association of 1200 Massachusetts 

Physies.”’ This new book treats of Mechanics and , 2 ee = 

Heat, and not only develops the subject of physics teachers, organized, managed, and super- 3 

but the student as well. The volume is a real work- 

ing instrument in the hands of both teacher and 

pupil, and is intended for College use. 


vised under the laws of the Commonwealth. a : = 
Its object, —to furnish annuities to 


teachers after thirty-five years of service, or 





after permanent disability. 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES MORRIS 





. Cost, Only $15 a Y 
School History of the | Manners and Customs sy y $15 a Year 
United States of Uncivilized Peoples Now Open to All Teachers of Less than 29 Years’ Service 


. ; This new volume is Book i Aad ee Ma 
A new history written to II of the ‘Home Life 
meet the needs and re- Permanent Fund - - $133,656.54 


quirements of pupils of in All Lands"’ series, 
the Seventh and Eighth | Which was started so Paid in Annuities, 1909 $14,428.10 


: successfully two years 
Grades. . 
ago. 


Iilustrated. Cloth, 90 cents net | Illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents net 








For full information communicate with 


G. A. SOUTHWORTH, President, 





Ne school library is complete without LIPPINCOTTS NEW 





GAZETTEER 
Somerville, Mass. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY or GEO. M. WADSWORTH, Secretary, 
PHILADELPHIA Whitman, Mass. 








WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


EASY PROBLEMS 





A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: FOR 
; From a Massachusetts superintendent: ig 
“ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the = 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon i 
your notioes.’’ %, 
From a Massachusetts grammar master: Edited By 2 


** | thank you most heartily for ‘aanal very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 


From a Maine teacher: 


SEYMOUR EATON 





**] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. [ ——s feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 

From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 


A collection of mostly original exercises for review 
work in arithmetic in the grammar grades. Among 


the exercises are questions grouped as follow-- = 
-- oo. 


Questions for Little Folks. 


“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ———, 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“TI have been very much pleased with the werk of your 
4 ; Agency in keeping me well ——_ in regard to vacancies in 
5 this part of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
; much indeed. Paper. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 
| Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 


Special Drill in Fundamental Rules. 


How to Buy, Sell, and Make Change. 





Miscellaneous Easy Problems. 





Answers to questions are given in back of book 
for the teacher's convenience. 





Price, 25 cents 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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